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The Nation. 
Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
MARYLAND, Baitimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 
y DGEWOR TH BOARDING AND DAY 
ad School for Young Ladies will reopen Septem- 
ber 19. Mrs. H. - Pi! LEFEBVRE, . Principal. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Belm 
WE BELMONT SCHOOL. — PRE- 


paratory boarding-school for boys. For informa- 
tion address f .F. . HARDING, A.M., (Harv.), Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshir miei 
‘RESTALBON FARM ~ — Home School for 
- _ six boys. For a ape’ to Eb. T. FISHER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNI VE RSIT Y Law School, 


Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, “Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.— Preparation for the Mass, In- 

stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute 

Preparation also for college with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students receiv 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY’S 


School. Fall term opens October 3. A few pu- 
pils received in the family. Circulars on applic ation. 


MASsacHU SETTS, “Boston , 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
I OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four nare into his family, to 
fit for coliege or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 

Laboratories. e boys are members of the noe ily. 
ci FREDERICK B. nar: 8.B. (MI ce) 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Ply 
RR. KNAPP S HOME: SCHOOL FOR 


Boys.—Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1889. 
Mrs, Knapp. . Principal; A.M, FREEMAN, A.B,,H’d Mg 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Boarding- 
house entirely reorganized ; a rag as rooms still 
vacant. For all irfformation apply 
WILL ne Evererr, Pn.D. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 


ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A Select Boarding School for Boys. Thirteenth 
year. Location, thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. The courses of 
study are so arranged as to fit for active business pur- 
suits, and to give athorough preparation for college. 
Spec ial attention paid to practical drill in English 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer- 
sity without meneame. For Catalogues address 
. J. SUMNER ROGERS, Supt. 














“NEw Y ORK, Sy racu 
A RS. ALFRE D ‘WILKINSON'S 
§ School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth igginson, Hon. Andrew D. White. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, TENMILES 
from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German pens School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 30, 188 
Students prepared for Co ving Ae grounds for 
outdoor exercise. belts ee 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine st. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


Teachers, etc. 
GRADUATE OF PRINCETON, EX- 


perienced in teaching, wishes a few pupils to pre- 
pare for college or scientific school. Testimonials. Ad 
dress, G. +. care J. _ Wiley & Sons. 15 Astor Pi ace, nN. 





4 YALE GRADUA ITE, WHO HAS 
a had unusual success in fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal- 
ship of) a classical school in a favorable locality. 

A. M., care of the Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


i OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., 11 EVE- 
rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will a boys for 
ng engagements 





the fall examinations, and make tutor’ 
for the winter. 
P4 RENTS GOING ABROAD, OR 
Guardians, may find a pleasant home for two 
little girls, with care for their health and welfare, and 
instruction in the English branches, drawing, and 
painting. Music and languages extra. The highest 
references given and required. For terms and particu- 


lars address 
: “ E.,” office of Nation. 
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pre Agencies. 
WE BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND 
Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. Evg- 


RETT O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S T E SCHER s’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 8 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


ORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


‘* The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 














With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 











papers. 
The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 
Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
PIANOFORTES 
UNEQOALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO, 
Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. RaltimoreSt. 148 6th Ave., near 20th St. 
Ww scree 817 a? Bares Bpec ea. 
THE STANDARD PIANOS 
OF THE WORLD! 
The Largest Establishmentin Existence. 
W arerooms: Steinway ‘Hall, New Y ork. 


ONEITA 


Chemists have made careful analysis of this water, 
and find that it possesses rare mineral qualities, espe 
cially valuable in the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, 
Dyspepsia, Kidney and Liver Troubles, It is largely 
used by physicians with the most gratifying results. 

Send for circulars and analysis. 


ONEITA SPRING 
UTICA, N. Y. 
J. M. BEL L&CO., 31 | Broadway, New York. 


COMPANY, 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current 
numbers in a conve 
nient (temporary) form, 
Substantially made, 
bound in cloth, with 
The Nation stamped on 
the sidein gold. Holds 
about one volume. Pa- 
pers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Semt, post- 
paid, on receipt of 75 
cents. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutital 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YorK, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1888 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 


ary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888....... $3,895,166 $8 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





Ps coccese 1,988,298 O1 
Total Marine Premiums............... 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3lst December, 1888.......... $3,867,260 52 
Losses paid during the same 

ere ce eee $1,908,897 36 
Returns of Premiums and 

RNIN Sc cusaveus's tone $687,287 98 


The Company has the following Asseta, vla.; 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,469,000 0@ 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


SEIN a 0ene.encdevedred wuaaa - 569,047 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,374,012 12 
COG EE TAs vv oct cetvieds cuecas wade 252,812 02 
AMOUNE co ccccscccccccce sane ceeteoreeas $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
Fetruary next. . 

The outstanding certificates of the issueof 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
willoease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. fs declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending December $1, 1888, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES, 
J.D. Jones, George Blias, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, Isaac Beil, 
A. A. Raven, J. D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Ira Bursles, 
Wm. Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, James A. Hewlett, 


Benj. H. Field, Chas. H. Marshall, George H. Macy, 
Fdm’d W. Corlies, Jas. G. De Forest, Lawrence Turnure 
Robt. B. Minturn, Chas. D. Leverich, Waldron P. Brown 


Wm. Degroot, N. Denton Smith, George L. Nichols, 
Wm. H. Webb, Edw. Floyd-Jones, Gustav Amsinck, 
Horace Gray, John L, Riker, Win. G. Boulton, 
Wm. E. Dodge, R. H. Hoadley. 


. JHN D. JONES, President. 
. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
pe A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


WE BSTE R 





BEST HOLIDAY oe 


For Pastor. Parent, Te: ue he r, Child, or Frien OO 
more Words and nearly 2,000 re Ill strat ous 
any other American Dic lonary, 

STANDARD AUTHORITY 
In the Government Printing Office, and with the 
Supreme Court. Recommended by the State 3 
tendents of Schools tn 3s States, and by leading College 
Presidents of the U. 8S, and Canada, 
An iuvaluable companion in every School and at every 
freside. Sold by all he okse lers 
ery t with Specimen Pages, ¢€ 
G . MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Sj 


HEODORE MUNDORFF, OP TT- 
cian, Careof thesight. Brazilian pebbles, eye 
glasses, opera-glasses, field glasses, ete 
1167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES. | 


HERBERT WARD, Stanley’s Companion. 


Herbert Ward, the companion of Stanley in his explorations in Africa, is the only white man connected with Stanley's African explorations 
who has ever returned alive from the ** Dark Continent.’’ Mr. Ward’s articles, running through eight numbers of the ** Ledger,’ are of the most 
intensely interesting description, and cover five years of his adventures in Africa, and they will be illustrated by sketches made by Mr. Ward, and by 
the reproduction of photographs taken by bim ip Africa. These pictures will throw much light upon the manners and customs of the hitherto un- 
known cannibal tribes of Africa. 

The Story of a Forsaken Inn, (A Serial Story) By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 
Life in British America, By Rev. E. R. YOunG. 
Being the adventures and experiences of Rey. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, and his wife during their residence in the Polar Region 
twelve hundred miles north of {St. Paul, in which Dr. Young narrates how he tamed and taught the native wild Indians of the Northwest ; how he 
equipped himself for, and how he made his perilous sledging and hazardous canoe trips when visiting all the Indian settlements within five hundred 


Flonovable HENRY W. GRADY 


Contributes a series of six articles on the ‘‘ Wonderful Development of the Industrial Pursuits of the New South,’ 


miles of his home. 
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American Cookery, (A Series of Articles) By Miss PARLoa, 
Giving the reasons why it is imperfect, and some ways by which it may be improved, 
Nithilism in Russia, By Leo HARTMANN, Nihilist. 


Leo Hartmann, a fugitive from Russian authorities, has been connected with the most daring feats of the Russian Nihilists. Mr. Hartmann 
shows how the intelligent people of Russia are becoming Nihilists in consequence of the despotism of the form of government. A participant in plots 
to kill the Czar, such as the blowing up of the Winter Palace, he is able to give true information as to how this and other great schemes were accom- 
plished. The situation in Russia is sufficient to increase the love of every true American for our form of government 


EXTRA SOUVENIR SUPPLEMENTS. 


Among these beautifully illustrated four-page souvenirs, which will be sent free to every subscriber, will be a poem by 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, Illustrated by Howarp PYLE. 


Written for the Ledger by Mr. Whittier in his 82d year. Another souvenir will be a beautifully illustrated poem written by 


HONORABLE JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The LEDGER will contain the best Serial and Short Stories, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Travels, Wit and Humor, and everything 


iiteresting to the Household, 
OTHER CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1830 ARE : 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. | ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. M. W. HAZELTINE. 
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MRS. EMMA ALICE BROWN. | ©, F. HOLDER, REV. DR. JAMES McCUOSH. 
MARY KYLE DALLAS, | DR. FELIX L. OSWALD. PROF. S. M. STEVENS. 
MARION HARLAND. REY. EMORY J. HAYNES. PROF, J. H. COMSTOCK. 
CLARA WHITRIDGE. ; JULIAN HAWTHORNE, JAMES PARTON. 

JUDGE ALBION W. TOURGER, | PROF. W. C. KITCHIN. REV. DR. H. M. FIELD. 
MARQUISE LANZA. ‘ ROBERT GRANT. HAROLD FREDERIC. 








Subscription money can be sent at our risk by Post-Office Money Order, Bank Check or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
Send Six Cents for Sample Copy and Illustrated Calendar Announcement. 


Address: ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 200 William Street, New York City. 


















NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1889. 


"ro The Week. : 


PRESIDENT Harkntson’s | first to 
Congress has not been anticipated with fe 
quarter. The best 
that can be said of the message itself is that it 


messace 


verish anxiety in any 
will not cause any commotion. Partly because 
it is not a disturbing document—and this is 
much in its favor—partly because the Presi- 
dent has visibly lost standing with his own 
party during the nine months that he has 
been in office, there is intense 
ness anywhere to read the message. 


no eager- 

The 
Philadelphia /nquirer, a Republican paper 
of the orthodox school, says ‘‘ it is not easy 
to the like indif 


ference within a great many years, and yet 


recall existence of a 
we have no doubt the message will be a very 
interesting and probably noteworthy docu 
ment.” Interesting it is, as the annual pre- 
sentment of the nation’s affairs must always 
be, and noteworthy also, but not exactly 
notable. It is timorous in its dealing with 
both the tariff and the silver question, bu’ 
in this it undoubtedly typifies the state of 
mind of the Republican party on the whole. 
Foreign affairs occupy, as usual, the first 
pages of the message. There is very little 
here to dwell upon and nothing to excite 
alarm. Our relations with Great Britain oc 
cupy only afew lines, and these are satisfac- 
tory as far as they go. Thereis no reference 
to the Bering Sea question except a state- 
ment that the President has sought to pro- 
tect the fur-seal from extermination. A new 
treaty of extradition has been negotiated, and 
will soon be laid before the Senate. The 
Samoan treaty with Germany and Great 
Britain is recommended to the approval of 
It is recommended also that our 
Uruguay, Bolivia, 
Hayti, and the Hawaiian Islands be raised to 
the dignity of envoys extraordinary and 


the Senate. 
ministers to Paraguay, 


ministers plenipotentiary —a suggestion based 


upon Pan-Americanism rather than upon 
business considerations. 

The Treasury surplus is shown to be 
{ I 


$57,000,000 for the past year, and probably 
$43,000,000 for the current 


. 


year, and as 
This the President 
would have reduced by repealing the tobacco 
tax and the tax on alcohol used in the arts, 
and by additions to the free list of import- 
ed articles ‘* that do not offer injurious com- 
petition to 
home labor can supply.” 
tions regarding tariff ‘‘revision” are almost 


much for the next year. 


such domestic produc's as our 
The recommenda- 


colorless, defending protection in a general 
way ‘‘for the products of our farms as well 


as our shops’—meaning wool, undoubt- 
edly, but not venturing otherwise up- 
on particulars. The President says a 
good word for silver, as indicating a 


kindly disposition towards that down-trod- 
den metal, but he 
coinage or of any 


is not in favor of free 


addition to the present 
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monthly rate of coinage. Whether he would 






favor Secretary Windom’s plan of issuing 
certificates on deposits of silver bullion at its 
market value, he has not had time to make 
up his mind, but will recurto the subject 
later. In the way of spending money the 
President is more definite. He is in favor of 
& Dependent Pension Bill of the kind that 
President He 
mends steamships to 


Cleveland vetoed. 
to 
America, China, Japan, and ‘‘ the important 
He also 


with 


recom 
subsidies South 
islandsin both of the great oceans 
the Blair Bill, 

the limitation that no appropriation be made 


favors Educational 
covering more than one year, so that no Con 
gress may tie the hands of a succeeding Con 
gress—a qualification that might well be ap 
rhe ] 
other recommendation of importance is one 


plied to steamship subsidies also. only 


recommending the establishment of an inter 
mediate court, inferior to the Supreme Court, 
to dispose of cases of a certain class, in order 
to relieve the existing pressure on the highest 
tribunal. 
for although the dilficulties are considerable, 
the necessity is growing to be imperative. 


This will meet general approval, 


On Monday, for the first time since Decem 
ber, 1874, a President greeted a Congress hav 
ing in each branch a clear majority of his 
When President Grant sent in 
fifteen years the 
wave” had already swept over the country 


own party. 
his message ago, ‘ tidal 
and insured the Democrats the control of the 
succeeding House of Representatives, and 
Hayes confronted an opposition majority in 
the lower branch throughout his term, and a 
Democratic Senate during the last two years 
In 1880 the Republicans elected a majority of 
the Representatives, but the 


equally divided when Mahone voted with 


Senate Was 


the Republicans and David Davis with the 


the Senate bad become 


Democrats. By 1883 
Republican, but the 


during the last two years of 


House was Democratic 


Arthur's 





bency. Cleveland had a Republican Senat 
to deal with throughout his term. It is con 
sequently nearly half the lifetime of a gen 
ration since the last occurrence of such ¢ 


ditions as exist to-day, when the Executi 


+h 
Lait 


the Senate, and House of Representatives 


are all controlled by the same party. It is 


altogether unlikely, however, that the new 


Congress will be fruitful of legislation. The 
Republican majority in the House is so nar 
row that, even with any possible changes 
the rules, it will not be able to ride 
rough-shod over the minority Rey 


iopary legislation, like the Federal Ele 
3 
| 


tion Law scheme, cannot be ena be 
cause the resources of the minoritv w 

always be sufficient to defea Indeed 
the only effect of the agitation of such pro 
jects will be to strengthen the growing pop 


; 
J 
ular sentiment against & party ready to cham- 


; t} ,—a sentiment hich nr ny 
pion them—a& senument which, Uuniess some 


thing now unexpected happens to 


the set of the tide, will be retlected in the 
} . $ T -_ . _ > ~ ‘ ‘ 
election a Democrat H use nexi No 


vember. 








rhe selection of Mr. Reed as t urty 
candidate for oy ake! \ R ‘ 
caucus was the best Poss M vet sa 
man of marked a tv, W ibits . 
ing about publ s . " ‘ 
the conservative rather t al ‘ 
of anv such subjeet as the s 
for example. His success is als 
congratuiation as a proper \ ‘ 
SO 100] of sect naitsts W 
to beat him upon tl ths 
sents the East, a ba W 
have the place t becaus 
man, but simply because it w \\ 
and had more votes than New Fogiland i 
country has had so much trout \ 
sectlona controversy betwee N 
South that it isin neé ‘ \ 
one star ed bet ween t ] \\ 
Fortunately, there were « " 
tives from Western SS s WwW 
the truth to put an effectua 
the attempt. 
The controversy t “ \| \\ y oS 
a rh i 1 M Jol Vw \ 
ion whe I t <8 
bi 1 i] t or t 
option , ti Gov S 
son altel t Ss 8 ~ 
he main point T ‘ 
Kausas ¢ ty DALLA ~ ( i 
ues SeX8 \ s S 
tew vears ‘ trov " 
} i able in g j ‘ ’ SiN 
tl Grover ts Vos 
the word ‘*< was us s 
specie pay 5, w WAS 
distinguls n ; 
m vy: I since t Was 
egal-tende x Ww i 
world ex t ( f S 
tion is tha wa v ¢ « 
This pres s 
I it t ~ Ww sta s 
S were Ss t v “ s ‘ f 
as cold-be s This w 4 I 
July 12, 1870, sec whi \ 
| at il ¢ al \ Ntateas 
s bearing interest . ‘ 
su ed State shall. be 
wri Saar emery ¢ ‘ 
peg ae oe “ ¢} ‘ 
ir ating 1 eS, € 
What were the United States bonds, paya 
le g existing in July, 187 They 
Were 4 t! 8s outstand i I 3 le Ss 
ative eTpre il | f the f the 
w which had been ¢ vy en 
proye ‘ tradistinet to paper, shows 
that ¢ gress was not iainted with 
4 y other ki lof « ind d I have any 
ther kind in its mind during the period 
nder considerat Of course, a lawyer's 
arcume! in be made showing that, sine 
the silver dollar was a permissible coin under 
our statutes up to the Coinage Act of 1875, 


¢ 
therefore 





alw ays int 


it must be presumed that Congress 
+} 


hat bonds and greenbacks 
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should be payable in silver. But, as a mat- 
ter of historical fact, Congress never had 
any such thought or intention, and this is 
proved, we think conclusively, by the fact 
that the only time it ever mentioned a metal 
it mentioned gold, and classed all of its bond 
obligations in that category. 


The full official vote of the State of New 
York in the recent election is now at hand, 
and it makes many interesting disclosures, 
It shows that without a single exception the 
most fit candidates upon both party tickets 
ran ahead of their associates, and that if the 
election had been as close a one as that in 
which Mr. Cleveland was chosen to the 
Presidency, both parties would have had a 
share in the victory, each electing a part of 
its ticket. The total votes for candidates on 
the State ticket were as follows : 


| 





Democratic. Republican, 


Rice : 505,963 See, of State Gilbert . ae 185,687 
Wemple, 500,242 Comptroller Cook .. ee 180,050 
Tabor... 400,377 ..Att’y-Gen.. Yarnum ... 489,666 
Danforth 502,212, ..Treasurer.. Hedges...... 188,206 


Bogart .. 503,008 State Engin’r Van Rensselaer 486,968 
O’Brien. . 508,408 Judge ¢ t. Ap. Faight........' 487,592 
The most desirable candidate upon either 
ticket was undoubtedly the Democratic 
nominee for Secretary of State, Mr. Frank 
Rice, and the most undesirable on either 
ticket were undoubtedly the Democratic 
nominees for Comptroller and Attorney- 
General, Messrs. Wemple and Tabor. The 
popular verdict upon these three nominees 
can be shown in two ways, first, by giving 
the plurality of each over his competitor, 
and, secondly, by showing how each ran, 
either ahead of or behind his ticket, and how 
his competitor ran. We give, in tabular 
form, the revelations which the official 
figures make upon these points : 
Dem. candidates} Rep. candidates 


Pluralities, | behind ahead of 
their ticket. their ticket. 


Rice, .. 20,376 Wemple D Ten OOOK... «asec 3,463 
Wemple.. (11,192 Tabor..... 6,586 Varnum,... 4,079 
Tabor... 9,711 Danforth. . 3,751 Hedges ...... 2.701 
Danforth . 13,916 Bogart .... 2,005 Van Renssel’r. 1,381 
Bogart ...|16,000 O’Brien ... 2,559 Haight....... 2,005 


O’Brien... 15,812 


It will be seen that Mr. Rice is in advance 
of all his associates, the one coming nearest 
to him in the size of both total vote and plu- 
rality being Mr. Bogart, the candidate for 
State Engineer, who was a nominee in every 
way deserving of the public confidence. The 
worst sufferer in public condemnation was 
Mr. Tabor, who ran so far behind Mr. Rice 
that he had less than half the latter’s plurali 
ty. Mr. Wemple came next in the down 
ward scale, and both men have reason to be 
thankful that thev were running in an off- 
year. On the Republican ticket the candidate 
for Secretary of State had the poorest sup- 
port, mainly because of the superior qualifi- 
cations of his competitor, and partially be- 


, 
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cause of his record as a prohibition advocate. 
The two of his associates who ran furthest 
ahead of him owed their large vote entirely 
to the unfitness of their competitors. 





Judge D, M. Key, who was Postmaster- 
General under Hayes until appcinted by him 
to the United States District Court, has writ- 
ten a letter to the Zimes of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., where he lives, discussing the sub- 
ject of sectionalism, in the old sense of the 
word. He shows how the disappearance of 
slavery has removed the cause for it, and in- 
sists that the apparent sectionalism which 
still remains is in no sense a sectional differ- 
ence when rightly understood, being due to 
the fact that in the North the negro is an 
unimportant factor in the population, 
while in some States of the South, and in 
many sections of other States, he is in a 
majority. Friction exists in the South, but 
does not in the North, simply because of the 
presence in one case and the absence in the 
other of the exciting cause. Judge Key 
shows that race prejudice is not at all a mat- 
ter of politics, by pointing out that, although 
there were never many slaves in Eastern 
Tennessee, although its inhabitants were 
overwhelmingly in favor of the Union during 
the war, and although there are only two or 
three counties in that part of the State which 
give Democratic majorities, yet ‘“‘if appeal 
be made to the rural Republicans to support 
the colored nominee of their party, they re- 
fuse, and will vote for a Confederate instead 
when they have no other choice.” 





If he had been familiar with the fact, 
Judge Key might have illustrated his argu- 
ment that ‘‘ race partialities and prejudices 
always have existed ” where the conditions 
for them exist, by citing the recent election 
in Lawrence, Kansas, when seven out of 
eight white Republicans refused to vote for 
the excellent party candidate for county 
clerk simply because he was black. <A simi- 
lar illustration has even more recently been 
furnished in Springfield, Ohio. The regula- 
tions of the School Board provide that a 
normal class composed of the graduates of 
the high school who lave attained an average 
of 85 per cent. or over, who desire to 
qualify themselves for teaching, may 
be formed each year under the di- 
rection of the Board, and that such 
normal students shall be assigned by the Su- 
perintendent or Board to the different schools 
as opportunities arise. A colored girl of 
Newark, O , went through this course, until 
she was properly qualitied for appointment, 
but she was never assigned any place. Her 
father wrote the Superintendent, asking that 
she be given her rights. ‘‘I ask for her,” 
he said, ‘‘no more privileges than what she 
has bonestly earned, no more than what 
others who graduated in the same class with 
her are enjoying, and no more than some out- 
side of that class have.’ The presentation of 
this letter caused a lively debate in the Board. 
One member said that the only question was 
that of color, and that the Board ought to 
assign the young woman to the Central 





{Number 1275 
Building, whereupon another said: ‘‘ Miss 
Henderson, if her request is granted, will be 
entitled to and will be assigned to take a 
sick teacher’s place, and this will cause an 
eruption in our schools. If she is so assign- 
ed, I'll withdraw my children, and so will 
the rest of you.” After an acrimonious dis- 
cussion, the motion to assign her to the 
Central Building was carried, but only by a 
vote of seven to five, and it is obvious that 
any attempt to carry it out may cause serious 
trouble. 





The message of Gov. Richardson to the 
South Carolina Legislature, which met on 
Wednesday week, furnishes a fresh argument 
against the ‘‘ Bil! to Promote Mendicancy.” 
The Governor devotes considerable space to 
the subject of the public schools, and what 
he says is full of encouragement, both for its 
matter and its spirit. He adopts unquali- 
fiedly the traditional idea of New England, 
that ‘‘ the public school is the principal train- 
ing ground of the masses,” that ‘‘the dictates 
of religion and philanthropy call for wise 
legislation in this field,” and that ‘‘ to these 
high motives is added the safety of the com- 
monwealth.” He urges upon the Legisla 
ture the most careful consideration of all 
measures bearing upon this subject, and com- 
mends the ‘‘salutary and progressive mea- 
sure”’ passed by the House of Representatives 
at the last session, in ‘‘ the appointment of a 
standing committee to guard and develop 
this supreme question.”” He declares his be- 
lief that the agents in the field, school offi- 
cers and teachers, as a body, are more efli- 
cient and earnest in the discharge of duty 
than ever before, and he recommends the ex- 
tension of the school year to a minimum of 
six months, which is the limit in the north- 
ern States of New England. From first to 
last the Governor's treatment of the subject 
is that of the executive of a self-reliant com- 
monwealth, which spurns the humiliating 
idea of turning beggar and asking the au- 
thorities at Washington to educate her chil- 
dren for her. 





A rather surprising proof of the growth 
of liberal ideas regarding Sunday among the 
clergy is afforded by a canvass of members 
of the profession in Portland in respect to a 
suggestion that the public library be opened 
on Sunday afternoons. The Rev. Dr. Asa 
Dalton and the Rev. Henry Blanchard favor 
the project; the Rev. Dr. A. K. P. Small 
thought somewhat favorably of it, though 
not prepared to give full assent to the 
idea; the Rev. N. T. Whitaker and the 
Rev. A. H. Wright opposed the plan, on 
the ground that it would lead to a demand 
for the opening of other places of pub- 
lic resort, and thus tend to secularize the 
day; but both Mr. Wright and the Rev. J. M. 
Lowden approved of a full and free discus- 
sion of the subject, to see what opinions 
would be developed thereby. It is not so 
very many years since every clergyman in 
Portland would have been horrified at the 
mere suggestion of opening the library on 
Sunday, and would have condemned even 
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discussion of the question as tending to un- 
settle the views of the people. 


People who tried to travel upon the ele- 
vated railways on Thursday, during the 
hours in which the crowds were moving to 
and from the foot-bal! 
get a faint idea of what we should have to 
experience daily were we to have a World’s 
Fair here with our present transit facilities. 
The entire the foot-ball 
match was only 25,000, and not all of these 
went the lines. A World’s 
Fair would bring into our city from three to 
four times this number of daily visitors, 
The attendance at the Centennial Exhibition 
in 1876 averaged over 63,000 a day for the 
159 days during which it was open. The 
attendance in 1892 would be much larger, 


match, were able to 


attendance upon 


over elevated 


and would, in all probability, average 100, 
000 a day. If the Fair were to be held 
on the site at present contemplated, this great 
body of visitors would have to be transport- 
ed to and from it over existing lines of ele- 
vated and street railways, and it requires 
very little imagination to picture the discom 
forts in which the journey would have to be 
taken. 
cessity of having the site within the reach of 


People who are talking about the ne 


existing lines of transportation, should medi 
tate upon this outlook. 


The presentment of the Grand Jury upon 
the questions of subways and electric-lighting 
wires is an admirable statement both of the 
extent of the evils which we are suffering, 
and of the causes which have given rise to 
them. What they say about the manner in 
which our present laws permit any and every 
corporation to tear up our streets as often as 
they please, the lack of system in the laying 
of underground pipes, and the indifference 
which is shown to public convenience by the 
excavating forces—all this is a familiar tale ; 
it has been told over and over again in the 
newspapers, and every citizen is familiar with 
it from personal observation ; yet it is none 
the less a reflection upon our methods of self- 
government because of its familiarity. Why 
is it allowed to go on year after year? Sim- 
ply because the people of the city consent to 
its continuance. When they insist upon a 
change for the better, they will get it. The 
Grand Jury set forth with equal truth and 
force the dangers which threaten us from the 
electric-lighting wires. They enumerate the 
most recent and accidents from 
them, declare that they are the 
practice of stringing electric light wires upon 


startling 


‘due to 


the same poles with telephone and telegraph 
wires,” that they ‘‘cannot too strongly con 
demn this practice,’ and that not only is it 
the linemen, but a 
any the 
‘into any house or office a 
deadly current over the telephon .” This 
has been said also in the press, but it comes 
with additional force when put forth ina 


& constant 
broken 1 
means of sending 


menace to 


wire may at moment be 


wire 


formal court presentment and as the result 
I 
of careful investigation by legal processes. 
More attention has been given in Boston to 
slow-burning construction and to 
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general than in any other 
Mr. Edward Atkinson 
reduced the whole subject to a science, and 


against fire in 
American ¢ ity. has 
he has lowered the cost of insurance to the 
factories associated together in his Manufac 
turers’ Mutual Company to a figure which 
would have been deemed impossible and 
All the principles 


which he has elaborated are as easily applied 


fabulous a few years ago. 
to stores as to factories—indeed, rather more 
so, since factories are exposed to more risk 
than stores, by reason of their greater use of 
steam engines, oil, chemicals, and tluffy mate 
rial easily ignited. Yet within a stone's throw 
of Mr. Atkinson's oftice 
giving Day last week 

lable raging 
blocks of alleged fire-proof buildings in the 
teeth of a 


ing tive or 


we saw, on Thanks 
apn almost uncontrol 
whol 


contlagration through 


driving rain-storm, destroy 


six millions of property, and 
appa 


with 


checked at last only by the aid of fire 
ratus summoned from a dozen places 
limits. But for 
rain, which kept the roofs of distant build 
ings wet and extinguished the brands falling 


out the city that pouring 


upon them, where would Boston be to-day? 
Not unlikely just where Chicago was on the 
9th of October, 1871 


swept onward in the direction of the impel 


The tire would have 


ling wind until there was no more fuel in its 
path. It would have stopped only when the 


last combustible thing in its range was 


burned 


is seriously considering 


Austria-Hungary 
a thorough monetary affairs. 


In spite of the difficulty which both halves 


reform in her 


of the Empire experience in steering clear 


of annual deficits, it is hoped that, with the 
possible aid of an increase in the spirits tax 
the budgets of 


rant the resumption of 


the next few years will war 
specie payments, thi 
details of which are to be setiled by a com 


cal 


IDANC 
} 





mission of high officials and ex 





perts. This commission will also be charged 
with the task of fixing upon a monetary 
standard as weil as upon a new unit of 
value. That the gol be 
adopted is considered the 
unit of value which the 
needs of the Empire, there is considera 


ble 
of the 


existing between Au tria-Hungary and the 


diversity of rdvocates 


opinion 
pia ul. 


The 
+} 


. ae oe _— ae 
mark unit point to the cose reiations 


adoption of the 


German Empire, while the ption 


franc as a who lay 


unit is urged by those 

} 1} } t; <2 ** . 

stress on the equally close relations between 
] 


the countries of the Latin 


the monarchy an 


- , mty } > 1 . : 
Union, particularly the Balkan States; and, 
are 


; ; 1) ‘ ‘ > TIT 
tion of a specifically Austrian unit, bas 


finally, there those who favor the adop 





the actual gold value of the Austrian paper 
—_e — rai +} ' 

1OTIN, AZAIT Aises Ne guesiich 
what is to become of tl Austrian silver 
tlorin, w is at present worth about eighty 
three Kre ers, or considerably less than the 
paper rit The answer is, that, with the 
yoala ¢ vmit ¢) y , ‘ 
roid TiD as & hi Lhe SLVE rin and s 
fractions w 1 be retained as subsidiary 

) nil r. lor ar ‘ 
4 ib Guta ae | Aat 9 sai ‘ as 











now current ¢ cld yw 1 e resumy 
tlon of spec payt ents w ] \ 
the g of al f at ust 1 000 
O00 ns, to Which Cisle nia would 
contribute her usual quota of 70 per cent 
while Hungary would furnish the rest The 


likelihood that Cisleithania ce 








her share of the loan at favorable 
terms than Hungary—say, at 34, to 4 pet 
cent. interest against Ilungarv’s 4! » wv 
per cent is contempiak With pertect 
equanimity by the \ i financiers, wl 
in IS7S8 gave a verv reluctant ass t 
the establishment of the Austro-H ariar 
Bank, which introduced the political dual 
ism of the Empire into its tinances, and sub 
jected the Vienna 1 nev maract ‘ the 
tluctuations of irKet { Buda-Pes 
Some apprehension is expressed that, In t 
event of the a joption of & gold slandalr 1, the 
hoarding propensities of certain classes of t 
population, unused to the sight of las a 
circulating medium, might be stimulated 
such a degree as to bring about a serious 
stringency of money Ot « irs Whatever 
plan may tinally be determined upen w } 
pend for its execution upon the maintenance 
of the Europe inp t ‘ eof w s 
considered by m ims Sex by " 3 
Austrian financiers. It is ominously remem 
bered that the itbreak of 1 wars of 1859 
and 1866 found Austria « are similar 
plans for the reconstructi f r finances 
A recent des} c {rT l states 
on the authority f tl , Tes} i 
ent at issels sually a WwW informed 
man, that t Pope is disposed to aba Dn 
the attempt pacify Ireland which the 
British Gover ent S r tx , 
on him, in view of t res SIStANct f 
the Irish ¢ ergy l S falis with the 
stories Wiahl¢ hav t current ft some time 
and have gains strencths the late 
.¢ atho] ec yress Ba ea he I l 
dation of Cat ¢ University at Washing 
ton, that the s] fins rdinat ywards 
the Papacy tie art of thet Italian 
element the clergv, has been growing 
rapidly of late i may expression in 
some overt 1 when tl I comes to 
elect 1 new | Lhe Irish ind Germans 
snd Poles are sa other words, t e be 
coming very impatient of the! poly of 
ecciesiaslical Tuic ‘ by tie Ita ans il to 
be disposed to resent it openly whenever the 
Pope and his advisers try 1 iznify their 
authority by extending it to the secular con 
cerns f other countries some attempt 
has been made of ate years to keep 
down this fe by 4 more liberal 
distribution of Cardinals’ hats among the 
barbarians, but as these Cardi- 
far fr Rome, they exert but 
ittle influence Papal councils. The Ame 
rican and English Catholics, if not the Ger 
mans, are said to be in favor of some sort of 
great liberaliza nof Catholic theology, so 


as to keep hold of the sheep who are demo- 
Vv 


ralized t science and demo¢ Tacy but the 
necessity of this is naturally not as clear 
in the Vatican as in Baltimore or Chi 
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MR. WINDOM AND THE BANKS. 


Ar last the Secretary of the Treasury has 
taken a step which shows that he feels the 
importance of reducing the Treasury sur- 
plus by freer purchases of bonds. He has 
given six weeks’ notice to the depositary 
banks, calling in 10 per cent. of their Gov- 
ernment deposits where the Government ac- 
count is an inactive one, and, in cases where 
the account is active, calling in 10 per cent. 
of the excess above the balance which the 
Treasury intends to keep. And he takes 
pains to make it plain to the banks that he is 
ready to buy from them, in whole or in part, 
the bonds which they have lodged with the 
Treasury as security for Government deposits, 
This 10 per cent. call is to be followed by 
other calls, with the expressed purpose of re- 
ducing the Government deposits in national 
banks from their present figure,some $47,- 
000,000, to such a total as the Government 
business may really need, which will no doubt 
cut down the deposits at least one-half. All 
the money so withdrawn is to be used in the 
purchase of bonds. The working of Mr. 
Windom’s circular will cause no disturbance 
in the money market, since the Treasury is 
ready to buy the bonds, and at prices con- 
siderably above the amount of the deposits 
for which they are held as security. In fact, 
the money market will gain stability from 
the change proposed, the Treasury buying 
and cancelling the bonds, in place of merely 
advancing money upon them. 

It is represented in some quarters that this 
action of Mr. Windom, though delayed un- 
til he has been nine months in office, is taken 
in fulfilment of pledges given during the 
Presidential campaign of last year. If this 
view is held by the author of the circular 
just issued, he would probably be puzzled 
to explain why he did not issue the circular 
long since. It is, however, unnecessary to 
inquire into this question at present; it is of 
more importance to look into the general 
question of the Treasury deposits, viewed 
in their bearing on the very peculiar condi- 
tion of the Treasury itself. The deposits 
were never anything but an expedient; they 
have been very useful to the business com- 
munity at large, and they can be reduced in 
& manner to increase their usefulness further, 
which last may be taken as Mr. Windom’s 
purpose in his present declaration of policy. 

The Government of this country carries 
on its financial business as no other civilized 
Government does. Instead of depositing its 
revenues with one or more of the strongest 
banks in the country, and checking on the 
bank for its disbursements, it sweeps its re- 
ceipts into its own vaults, making its dis- 
bursements afterwards through its own 
Sub-Treasuries. The system was calculated 
fora small business, and it has had to be 
worked on a_ gigantic scale; and what 
was easily borne when income and out- 
go differed little, became very burdensome 
when receipts largely exceeded expendi- 
tures. Congress saw this, even so far back 
as when the National-Bank Act was framed, 
and provided some relief by permitting a sys- 
tem of Treasury deposits secured by United 
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from any moneys in the Treasury, excepting 
the receipts from customs duties, a very 
large and important exception. Still, this 
section of the National-Bank Act gave to the 
Secretary of the Treasury a very useful 
power, and one which should have been used 
much earlier than it was, for it enabled him 
to relieve part of the stringency which was 
often caused by the absorption of money into 
the Treasury. It seems, however, that the 
Secretary was generally afraid to use this 
power, and deposits, as a rule, were made 
only in cases where they strictly facilitated 
the Treasury’s own business. The mat- 
ter was brought to the attention of 
Secretary Folger, in the month of October, 
1882, and in his report of December of that 
year he discussed the question at some 
length, deciding to do nothing, and express- 
ing the fear that deposits might not be re- 
turned when called for. The question then 
slumbered, so far as the public was con- 
cerned, until, under Mr. Cleveland’s Admin. 
istration, the Treasury in 1887 systematically 
increased its deposits in national banks, aim- 
ing to place what is called its ‘‘available 
balance,” as far as possible, at the service of 
the trade of the country. The change was 
of great public utility: how great can only 
be surmised, but some idea can be formed by 
trying to imagine what the money-market 
would have been without this measure of re- 
lief. 

The system of deposits has grown until 
the depositary banks are now reported as 
266 in number. The deposits themselves are 
widely scattered, those in New York city be 
ing, we understand, a trifle less than six mil 
lions. Besides relieving borrowers of all le 
gitimate descriptions, these deposits, being 
secured by pledge of United States bonds, 
have drawn together a large mass of the very 
securities for which the Treasury is the prin- 
cipal buyer. Some of the bonds are owned 
by the banks, and many of them are borrow 
ed, belonging really to customers of the 
banks. In either case, their sale is only a 
question of practical judgment, and this prac- 
tical judgment Mr. Windom evidently seeks 
to influence by his circular. 


THE DECLINE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


WE printed last month an extremely in- 
teresting letter, from Judge Nott of Wash- 
ington, throwing some light on the decline of 
the old stock of New England farmers. His 
explanation is, in brief, that farming has 
been ruined in New England, and the old 
New England society—something unique in 
its way—destroyed, by the offer of vast tracts 
of fertile land in the West by our Govern- 
ment for almost nothing to European pea- 
sants; and secondly, by the building up, by 
means of a high tariff, of a great manufactur- 
ing interest which has competed against the 
farmerin the labor market. The farmer was 
so fascinated by the picture which the high- 
tariff men drew for him of the benefits that 
would accrue to him from having ‘‘a factory 
at his door,” to consume his produce, that 
he never thought of asking what the other 
effects would be. He has now found, after 
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twenty years’ experience, that ‘‘the factory 





at his door” does not consume his produce, 
while it does entice away from the land the 
laboring youth of both sexes, sothat he can 
get nobody to help him in his fields, or his 
wife in her kitchen. 

In one way or another not only has the 
New England farmer been ruined or driven 
from the soil, but the old New England so- 
ciety, in many ways one of the most interest- 
ing phenomena in history, has been complete- 
ly broken up. No other such body of culti- 
vators of the soil as the New England colo- 
nies were, down to our own day, has ever 
been seen. No other men who tilled the 
ground with their own hands have had such 
an acute and active intelligence, such intense 
preoccupation with religious and moral prob- 
lems, such a keen sense of the superior im- 
portance of spiritual things, such reverence 
for learning, such familiarity with and appre- 
ciation of literature, and such capacity for 
government by discussion. Puritanism, as has 
often been said, missed its mark in England, 
but it came as near realizing its ideal as human 
nature would permit, on American soil. No 
student of politics or sociology will, in all 
probability, for ages to come, light on an ex- 
periment in all respects so interesting and so 
successful as Massachusetts and Connecticut 
were and continued to be down to the out- 
break of the civil war. The war, working 
through the tariff and the railroads, has 
broken it up almost as thoroughly as it broke 
up its opposite, slave society, at the South. 

The only important point in the catastro- 
phe which Judge Nott does not attempt to 
explain, or even touch upon, is the eq .ni- 
mity, and even rejoicing, with which the New 
England farmers have witnessed the disap- 
pearance of the social edifice which they had 
passed two centuries in building up, and ce- 
mented with an enormous amount of prayer 
and self-abnegation. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century New Englanders have, 
through all their organs, in politics and in 
literature and oratory, eagerly supported 
the policy which was visibly and rapidly 
changing the character of their population 
and the structure of their society. The 
most ardent advocates and promoters of 
“the factory at your doors,” with its 
swarm of foreign-born voters, have been 
New England men. They have seen it 
rapidly and surely converting Connecticut 
and Massachusetts into foreign and even 
Catholic States, ousting the natives of the 
Puritan stock from all real influence in the 
yovernment, and consigning to the Jumber- 
room of history the old Puritan traditions of 
public spirit and public duty, and have 
seen it sending all their boys and girls fly- 
ing into the cities and to the West, with- 
out a protest or even a word of com- 
plaint. In fact, at the dinners of the New 
England Society in this city, the favorite 
boast of the orators has been the rapidity 
with which New Englanders were leaving 
New England to leaven society, as they said, 
and carry on ‘‘improvements” in other 
places. The disappearance from the map of 
a community more remarkable, on the whole, 
for its civic virtues than any the world has 
seen since the days of ancient Greece, has 
wrung hardly a word of lamentation or re- 
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gret from any of the recognized org: 
New England opinion. The received notion 
about the matter has apparently been that as 
long as New England men can be pointed to 
in New York or atthe West in places of re 
sponsibility in railroads, mines, factories, or 
stockbrokers’ offices, nothing more need be 
said by way of apology or regret. 

This is all the more surprising because the 
New Engianders who have emigrated have 
not sought to reproduce under strange skies 
the social ideals which reigned in their old 
homes. They have nowhere tried to found 


an imitation of thcir mother States, unless 
perhaps in the Western Reserve, the original 


ly 


peculiarities of which have, however, alreat 
disappeared, 


their mark in various fields 


New Englanders have made 
all over the coun 
try, but it is in no way a different mark from 
fri other States 


that made by emigrants 


the 


om 


which did not inherit Puritan tradition 


They ‘‘ make their pile” in much the same 
way as Virginians or Pennsylvanians, and 
spend it on much the same objects; hold 


substantially the same views of the ends of 
life. If they differ at all from other 
men” ‘‘solid men” of the day, it is 


possessing a more consuming energy, not in 


‘* live 
or in 
any superior appreciation of things invisible 

All this forces one on the supposition, to 
which Judge Nott makes 
some part at least of the decadence of New 


no allusion, that 


England has been due to the operation of 
causes Which are driving the farming popu 
lation into the cities in all the more highly 
The better educated and 
of the 
population is abandoning the farms in Franc 
and In fact, it 


seems impossible to keep any longer on the 


civilized countries. 
more energetic portion agricultural 


England as well as_ here. 
land in a state of content any but the real old 
peasant class of farmers, with no book-learn 
f the it 


men and women whose lives are pass 


ing and no interests but those « 


own 
calling 
ed contentedly between toil and sleep, and on 
whom the attractions of city life have no in 
fluence. A population with as much men 
tal activity, and the social ambition which 
comes of mental activity, as the New Eng 
land farmers, was sure to be roused into un 
controllable restlessness by the advent of the 
railroads, the daily newspaper, the monthly 
magazines, and the visits of the lyceum lec 
turer. The old people might escape it, but 
no one who has seen anything of the New 
England youth of the last forty years can 
help doubting whether even prosperous farm 
ing would have kept them from rushing to 
great towns in 
of the pic 

ture-gallery and the public library, and th 


the stores and factories of the 
search of society, of the theatre, 


thousand and one suggestions of pleasant 
variety which the streets even of a 


town 


country 


offer to boys and girls who have 


been bred in the silence and seclusion of an 


‘ old homestead.” 


THE AFRICAN PROBLEM 


Ir is quite evident that the 
Emin Bey from the Sudan, 
Stanley’s success in rescuing him, is goin; 
the African 
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looked on the civilization of Africa as pos 
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holds that Africa must be regenerated by 
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of exploring Africa, 1 » much because 
it is a country easy to colonize as be se i 
is now the only partof the world u pied 
by civilized men which European nations 
find it easy to get at. Germany is pushit 

out reconnoitring parties from Zanzibar 
Portugal is extending her possessions inland 


from the Western coast Italy has got 


hold in Abyssinia, and England has eh 


fighting as 
mission 
its way into the 
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tive chiefs wherever they need if It is now 
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slaves landed in good condition is rather 


large. 

The awful nature of the traffic and the 
difliculttes it puts in the way of African 
civilization have often been exposed. Dr. 
Livingstone did it; so did Commander Came 
ron; so did Consul Johnson ; so—though 
last, not least—did Cardinal Lavigerie and 
a score of others. The Conference sitting 
at Brussels has done it also. But no one 
has yet suggested a practicable remedy. 
The discouraging fact has indeed been 
brought to light that the traders actu 
ally follow in the track of the Chris- 
tian missionaries, and choose the dis 
tricts into Which they have introduced some 
semblance of peace and industry as favorite 
theatres of their infernal operations. Seve 
ral missionary stations have stood sieges 
from them or been destroyed by them. 
The line along which they operate, too, may 
be said to stretch across the continent, and 
they thrive in a climate where Europeans 
can barely keep alive. 

Gordon said ‘‘ there were but two serious 
means of putting a stop to the traflic. The 
first is to dry up the source of it by establish- 
ing tranquillity in the territories in which this 
chase after human game is carried on; the 
second is to close up the slave markets in 
Egypt, Turkey, and Persia.”” But how is 
either of these things to be accomplished ? 
The English Parliamentary Blue Book pub- 
lished in 1888 shows that there is in Morocco 
a great market for Sudan negroes, and that 
at Messafoa in that country there is an 
immense establishment devoted to the pre 
paration of black eunuchs for the harems. 
Consul Wood reports from Tripoli that he 
has seen come into the town of Bengazi alone 
20,000 slaves in four years, or about 100,000 
for the whole of Tripoli. The Governor of 
the province of Fezzan was said to receive 
about two dollars per head for every slave 
They are 
also beyond question smuggled into Turkey. 


who entered his jurisdiction. 


That more or less of the trade goes on in Egypt 
may be inferred from the existence at Cairo 
of a‘‘Uome for Freed Women Slaves,” under 
the patronage of the Queen, which had very 
recently four hundred inmates. The truth 
is, that slavery is so deeply imbedded in Ori- 
ental traditions, manners, and religion, that 
the demand will never be extirpated as long 
as the supply exists; and to stop the supply 
we must either civilize Africa or rule it in 
some such rough-and-ready-fashion, from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Red Sea, that every 
slave-dealer who crosses the line will have a 
well-founded fear that the gibbet or the 
firing party may await him. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN 
GERMANY.—I1. 


Ar the close of 1887 a number of Berlin wo- 
men drew up a petition to the Prussian House 
of Representatives and Minister of Education, 
praying, first, that women be given a larger 
share in the teaching of girls in the public high 
schools, and especially that the ‘‘ethical” or 


character-building subjects, German and reli- 
gion, be put into the hands of women teachers; 
second, that institutions be established by the 
State for the training of women teachers com- 
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pefent todo this work. The grounds of this 
petition are ably set forth in an accompanying 
memorial written by Fraulein Lange. The 
contention of the petitioners is that the girls’ 
schools are at present organized upon a wrong 
principle; that women no less than men should 
be educated for their own sake, with reference 
to the fullest possible development of the fa- 
culties natural to them; that the ideal to be kept 
in view by the schools, therefore, should be wo- 
manhood of the highest and completest type. 
To the attainment of this end, the memorial 
argues, girls must receive a large part of their 
instruction from women. Instead of being 
confined, as now, to tne instruction of the 
lower classes (years) in handiwork and calis- 
thenics, women teachers should have charge 
of the most important part of the course, leav- 
ing to men at best those subjects which involve 
little more than the giving of information. 

The memorial admits that women teachers 
of the kind desired are not now to be had in 
any considerable numbers in Germany, and 
argues thence the need of providing them. It 
does not ask for or favor the admission of wo- 
men to the universities, but advocates rather 
the erection of public colleges more or less 
similar to Girton and Newnham in England; 
such colleges to offer a three years’ course of 
the highest scientific character, having at the 
beginning a severe standard of admission, and 
at the end a State examination vouching for 
the same grade of attainment and carrying 
with it the same rights as the present State ex- 
amination for men. The latter part of the 
memorial is devoted to showing that women are 
mentally and physically equal to the severe 
course of study planned for them, and that 
their womanliness will gain instead of losing 
under the strain. 

The petition and the memorial are both ably 
written documents, and present a very cogent 
argument, but they fell short of convincing 
the Prussian authorities. After a lapse of 
eight months, Minister von Gossler replied 
that he saw no ground for proceeding in the 
direction suggested. The petitioners had ex 
aggerated the evils of the existing system; 
women were already extensively empioyed as 
teachers, and the best positions were already 
open to those who would qualify themselves. 
The State was making generous provision for 
the training of teachers in tke seminaries at- 
tached to the girls’ schools. The idea that 
women should teach religion was preposterous, 
since such an idea would seem to deny the 
utility of the present confirmation-instruction, 
which every body knows to be a blessed institu- 
tion. The erection of colleges for women was 
to be iooked on with disfavor, since, apart 
from the question of expense, the young wo- 
men in such establishments would become es- 
tranged from family life. Their health would 
also be sure to suffer under the regimen pro- 
posed, Finally, many poor but respectable 
young women, such as now find employment 
suited to their abilities in the girls’ schools, 
would be unable to pay the expense of the pro- 
posed course and would thus be driven out of 
the business of teaching. 

Thus the petition accomplished nothing di- 
rectly in the way of influencing legislation, for 
the Prussian House of Representatives shelved 
the whole subject upon learning the atti- 
tude of the Ministry. Indirectly, however, 
much has been effected, and the reformers 
have reason to look upon their cause as pros- 
perous. For, in the first place, their views are 
now fairly before the public, and are being, or 
have lately been, much discussed. A few 
prominent journals and several influential men 
espoused the cause of the petitioners, at least 
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to the extent of favoring the idea involved, 
Others, and these the majority, opposed the 
movement, but in so doing they were at least 
compelled to cell why; so that the whole ques- 
tion, in its three familiar stages—first, Have 
women the brain power? second, Will it not 
injure their health’ and third, Who wants a 
blue-stocking for a wife?—is now seething in a 
multitude of minds, and slowly evelving a 
general feeling that something must be done. 
For of course the reformers have not failed to 
point out the vacuity of Von Gossier’s argu- 
ment, or to make skilful use of the stinging 
and inevasible retort that all the insurmount 
able difficulties foreseen in Government circles 
have of late been easily surmounted by otber 
nations, 

There is evidence that this particular shaft, 
after first making public opinion somewhat 
restless, Is now pricking through the skin of 
Prussian ofticialism; for we observe that the 
Government has lately sent an envoy to Eng- 
land to inquire into the methods and workings 
of the English colleges for women. More im- 
portant still, there has just been established, 
under the name of ‘ Fortbildungskurse {fiir 
Lebrerinnen,” in connection with the Victoria 
Lyceum at Berlin, a line of instruction which, 
so far as it goes, is substantially what the re 
formers have been asking for. Hitherto the 
Victoria Lyceum—a brief account of the insti- 
tution will be found in the Nation of January 
14, 1886—has confined itself to providing lec- 
ture-courses in which the results of scientific 
research are presented in somewhat popular 
form and rather easy doses. The new courses 
aimhigher. They are to be systematic and 
obligatory, to extend over three years, to com- 
bine lectures with seminary work, anc totermi- 
nate in a State examination with a diploma for 
those who pass. The ideal and the methods of 
the instruction, which is supported in part by 
State subsidy, are to be essentially those of the 
universities, At present, to be sure, the new 
courses are confined to history and German; 
but we may doubtless assume that if experi- 
ence shows a demand for the extension of the 
work, the extension will be made, and the 
Lyceum will develop into a university for 
women. 

Finally, we have to chronicle another very 
recent movement in the same general direction, 
namely, the new ‘‘ Realkurse fiir Frauen,” just 
established under the auspices of the Wissen. 
schaftlicher Centralverein at Berlin. These 
courses are to provide advanced instruction, 
open to graduates of the public high schools 
for girls, in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
political economy, German, Latin, French, and 
English. Here the aim is less distinctly aca- 
demic than in case of the Lyceum courses just 
spoken of. The ‘* Realkurse” are intended to 
give women such knowledge as will make 
them more independent under the peculiar con- 
ditions of modern life. We have before us the 
excellent inaugural address delivered on the 
10th of October last by Friiulein Lange, one of 
whose hearers was her Imperial Majesty the 
Empress Friedrich, long iJlustrious for her ex- 
ertions on behalf of German women. The pro- 
gramme of the “‘ Realkurse” is thus far a modest 
one, but with such support as it has no one can 
foresee what may come of the movement. A 
foot-note to the address just mentioned indi- 
cates that the number of students registered is 
small but rapidly increasing. 

In short, it looks as if the question of bigker 
education for women in Germany were enter- 
ing upon the road to solution. The initial steps 
we have described have been taken, to be sure, 
onty in Berlin, and are in themselves perhaps 
not very imposing. But the reform has now at 
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the pretty domestic programme which Schiller | seems doubtful), will 1 to the throne | ian directness, straig 
lays down for thera in ‘‘ Wiirde der Frauen” Under all these circumstances, the yx v of | ed review t " 
** Niihren sie wachsam das ewige Feuer | the Government is distinctly to keep t vs as itters 
ch uer Gefiihle mit heiliger Hand.’’ they are, to take no deci led original actiot Ravariat = — 
No doubt whatever that this is a woman’s | hyt to maintain steadily the righ s of the | basis of Constitu 
noblest vocation. And the more intelligent | throne as it interprets them, and to hand them | the whole r 
she is, the better she can fulfil it. over undiminished to a new king. whenever, | St 
according to the Bavarian Constitut s w iss 
The “cUunTUnRAP mF pavania, [oO OO ee ee, ee 
hand, the Re in party, keen as eV Vas to | of $ se 
MunNICcH, November 13, 188%. seize upon the weak points in its enemy's pos Ih " 
Prussta has made its peace with Rome. If | tion, is using thes stances ast : 
Bismarck has not precisely been to Cano-sa, he | tainty in the Gover t sis lisy t 
has at least got as far on the way as Venice, | tain concessions wh uldex \ ss jt ’ 
and has managed as cleverly as did his prede- | confidence from aking strong in an ut ted rought s 
cessors in the days of Barbarossa to patch up a | right, and looking forward toa | period of | s sua 
modus vivendi with Rome, without coming to | personal i1 th el Tairs es a i 
extremities either way. This apparent settle- | The immediate subj. f ther > 
ment of the religious question by the highest | was a proposit pres y sev y a se 
powers in Germany has perhaps diverted atten- | members of the } f the Centre, as ems s 
tion from another field of religious-political | Landtag to declare that ‘ tt s 
controversy where the same question has never | the ‘* Piacetum Regium™” of the Bava ( 
been suffered to rest, and where it has just | stitution, did not apply t lest s of fait : cong s 
risen to the surface of affairs with sudden and | This proposition has at tirst hearing a very | press as 
unusual distinctness. Bavaria is mainly a} harmless sound. To American ears it s sj ca is . 
Roman Catholic country. It is governed by | almost like a declaration of relig t 
a family which has throughout its history dis | **The King sha not g say as t State 
tinguished itself by its fidelity to Rome. In | what his sut s may believe s 
the great religious war of the seventeenth cen the Roman party even went t Z sa for ite ft 
tury, the house of Wittelsbach stood at the very | declaring itself the un R s shere that t 
head of the Catholic party, and stamped upon | domi as against Stat ppress t f 
Bavaria the character of atruly Catholic land, | pith of the utter sd l ‘ i st OF e 
which it has never lost to this day. But on | State supy for religion is s v tot fa at R 
the other hand this same house of Wittelsbach | in the m sof European pe $ ang s vs since 
has always been, especially since it gained the | But State support i State r 2 as t supe I 
royal title by the grace of Napoleon L, very eth The State is t s | ( \ all other 
jealous of its rights as against all comers. The t will suy : aves , Amer tizel av 
spirit of the old Emperor Ludwig of Bavaria | which to re such a t and will profit by it 
has never, in spite of the weaknesses and sins | words, it s ssar s s z ver | to me nly ffe 
of hisdescendants, quite died out, and it is com purely t st s, whe ve 1 was ally 
ing to the fore in these days. It was largely | course of s S g Minister the 
under the impulse of that spirit that the elec- | a new gious y. S a crisis bas t State support. He sai 
tors of Germany, assembled in 1558 at the | impending Bavaria ever s the Va ’ e different 
ancient KoOmigsstuhl at Rense, declared that ur ris t nfa s diff ty “ 
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the support of the State from all religious bo- 
dies, and then the matter might be left to 
them. This way, however, is in Bavaria out 
of the question. The Government stands on 
the basis of the Bavarian Constitution, and ac- 
cordingly must provide for religious support.” 

The American observer learns by such a 
declaration that this State control, which in 
America would be tyranny, is here the present 
condition of what passes in Europe for liberty. 
If the nations of Europe are to advance consti- 
tutionally from their present level of religious 
toleration to the higher level of religious liber- 
ty, it will have to be through this intermediate 
action of the State. To one, however, who 
sees how this State control works to lame and 
cripple all activity in other directions, the out- 
look is not cheering. In Bavaria, at all events, 
the Government has nothing to fear from over- 
liberal tendencies. The proposition of the Cen- 
tre passed the lower house of the Landtag by 
a majority of three. Its defeat in the upper 
house is believed to be certain, but it remains 
as documentary evidence of what the only 
true representatives of the Bavarian people 
think about their relation to Church and State, 
and it is hailed with the utmost jubilation by 
the Roman press everywhere as a sign of that 
ultimate victory which is to reward those who 
patiently wait until the world comes round to 
them. 

There can be little doubt that the move of 
the Ultramontane party at this time isa direct 
personal attack upon the Prime Minister. He 
himself felt it, and replied to it as such. Under 
a different system of parliamentary govern- 
ment, the passage of this vote would have 
brought with it the immediate resignation of 
the Ministry. Foreseeing the outcome of the 
discussion, Herr von Lutz emphasized, with 
great distinctness, the difference between the 
Bavarian and, for instance, the English sys 
tem. He reminded his opponents that so far as 
he, personally, was concerned, he was not re- 
sponsible to Parliament or to the people, but to 
the King, and that, so long as it should please 
the King or his representative to approve his 
action, so long he proposed to keep on as he 
had been doing. 

The question in Bavaria is thus frankly 
stated and put before the people in such a form 
that it cannot be misunderstood. The chances 
are that the Ultramontane party will be satis- 
fied for the present with its majority of three, 
ard will let the matter slide until another year. 
Meanwhile, there are enough other points of 
controversy, as, for example, the still pending 
question of the approval by the Pope of the 
new Archbishop of Munich, Freysing, to keep 
the Ministry in a constant attitude of opposition 
to the extreme claims of the Vatican. Never, 
since the days of the Falk laws in Prussia in 
IS73—75, has this question of Roman control 
over the religious affairs of Europe been so 
clearly before the people. The ultimate solu- 
tion in Europe, as in America, must be the 
separation of Church and State, but that can 
never come until, by some great awakening, 
the whole theory of the paternal government 
is abandoned, and no one who watches the di- 
rection of affairs either from above or from 
below can deceive himself with the idea that 
Germany is advancing along this line. On the 
contrary, both in the struggle of Socialism and 
in the resistance of the monarchy, it is strength- 
ening the theory of the ‘strong hand” which 
shall, if it only be strong enough, make all 
things well. E. E. 


FRENCH DIPLOMACY FROM THE AR- 
CHIVES. 
Paris, November 15, 1859. 


THERE is no branch of literature which bas 
undergone in our time a greater change than 
history. Historical studies have assumed al- 
most a scientific character; we no longer put 
up with vague and sententious generalities, we 
will have facts, texts,documents, This reform 
was first introduced in Germany, but the 
modern French schoo! is as severe, and more 
severe, than the most difficult German profess- 
ors in Berlin. There is much to be said about 
the great change which has been made in the 
direction and in the method of historical 
studies; even texts, letters, and written docu- 
ments may deceive us and conceal the truth. 
Human life is too short to allow us too close a 
study of the past; and it will soon be almost 
impossible to study history, as the documents 
published every day are so numerous that it 
would take several lives to go through them. 
At the same time, we must confess that when 
we have once adopted the modern method, we 
cannot be content with the vague accounts of 
the older writers, We have become so criti- 
cal that we hardly dare to pass any judgments 
on the past, as we feel that there is always 
something hidden from us; we must be satis- 
fied with a part of a truth, but we cannot bear 
what is not the exact truth. 


I have before me several large volumes of 
bistorical documents, which are published up- 
dor the general title of ‘‘ Collection of the In- 
structions given to the Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters of France from the Treaty of Westphalia 
to the French Revolution.” This publication 
is made under the direction of the Diplomatic 
Archives Committee of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. These archives bave been for twenty 
years more accessible than in the past: any 
person who wishes to consult them has only to 
write a letter to the Minister and to say what 
subject he intends to study. The Minister con- 
sults the Archives Committee on the subject, 
and gives his permission if the report of the 
Committee is favorable. As the archives, how- 
ever, are now so completely open, the Commis- 
sion has thought it its duty not to leave tothe 
first comer the initiative in publications which, 
from their dimensions and their object, seem 
to depend chiefly on the initiative of the Gov- 
ernment. On the other band, the Foreign 
Office does not think it opportune or neces- 
sary to take the entire charge or responsibility 
of these vast compilations of instructions and 
despatches. The work has, therefore, been 
confided to ;ersons known by their capacity, 
and to responsible editors, who consent to do 
their work only under the auspices and the su- 
perintendence of the Commission. 

In accordance with this programme, the 
Minister has authorized the publication of the 
instructions given to our representatives abroad 
from the Treaty of Westphalia to the French 
Revolution, and has given a subvention to this 
publication. The habit of our Government has 
always been, when a new Minister was sent to 
a foreign court, to give him an extensive ac- 
count of the anterior relations of France with 
this court, of the questions which were at the 
time in discussion, and to draw up for him a 
plan of diplomatic operations. These instruc- 
tions may be compared to a proof before the 
letter: they represent all the effort of our 
diplomacy in its stage of preparation ; they 
cast their shadow on coming events ; they are 
the invisible thread which unites a number of 
political events ; they are a sort of perpetual 
commentary on our national history, and show 








atthe same time both what we have done and 
what we have wished to do. 

The diplomatic archives have only been very 
regularly kept since Cardinal Richelieu, and 
our diplomatic relations have only kept a per- 
fectly regular course since the Treaty of West- 
phalia. It is for this reason that the new 
publication only begins at that date ; there are 
obvious reasons why it should end with the 
year 1780. Before this datethere were instruc 
tions of two sorts—those which were given in 
view of some particular negotiation, such as a 
treaty of peace, and those which had a general 
character, and gavea résumé of the regular 
relations between France and all the States of 
Europe. The collection made under the direc 
tion of the Archives comprises only this second 
class of general] instructions. 

The old clerks of our Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs were obscure but noteworthy men. 
They spent all their lifetime in the shade; they 
were never changed, and knew al! the intri- 
cacies of our negotiations. Many of their 
memoirs are to be ranked among the best 
models of historical study. Their names are 
forgotten, but they played as important a part 
as the negotiators who received their lessons 
from them. It is chiefly to them that we owe 
the continuity of our foreign policy before the 
great Revolution. 

The first volume of the collection gives the 
history of the relations between France and 
Austria, The rivalry between these two States 
fills our history, and the struggle against the 
powerful house of Austria became a nccessary 
condition of the territorial formation of France. 
Charles V. aspired to universal monarchy, vis 
possessions surrounded France on all sides. 
France had to look everywhere for allies, and 
she found some in Germany itself. The Treaty 
of Westphalia gave to France the three bisbop 
rics of Metz, Toul, Verdun, the landgraviates 
of Upper and Lower Alsace, the prefecture of 
Haguenau in Lower Alsace; it conferred more 
rights on the German princes, and gave them 
the right of free alliances. France became the 
guarantor of these rights, and this guarantee 
became the foundation of her policy. 

‘* These German alliances of France,” says M. 
Sorel, who has written an introduction to this 
first volume, ‘‘ area very subtle and delicate 
matter”—so subtle that in the instructions 
given in 1815 to the Duke of Richelieu we read: 


‘*The Duc de Richelieu must not forget that, 
with regard to the Princes of the Empire in 
genera), it would be dangerous to show too 
much haste in defence of their interests. 
Still imbued as they are with the prejudices 
with which the Court of Vienna has known 
how to inspire them at all times, they would be 
inclined to consider such a hasty disposition a 
result of the King’s desire to take a principal 
part in the interior affairs of the Empire, and 
to foment division in order to promote his 
own interests.” 


After the death of Charles VI., France en- 
tered into the coalition against Maria Theresa, 
with results not foreseen by her, the creation 
of a new Power as dangerous to France as 
Austria ever had been. Prussia took and kept 
Silesia, and the genius of her king soon gave her 
a place in Europe which she had never had be- 
fore. The iustructions given to Stainville in 
1756 say : 

‘His Majesty used, in 1733, the King of Sar- 
dinia, and in 1741 the King of Prussia, as Car- 
dinal Richelieu had previously used the crown 
of Sweden and several Princes of the Empire; 
with this difference, however, that the Swedes, 
ill-paid by France, nevertheless remained faith- 
ful te her, while by making the Kings of Sar- 
dinia and of Prussia too powerful, we have only 
made of these two Princes ungrateful rivals—a 
great and important lesson, which we ought to 
take to heart, so as to govern each of these 
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monarchs by fear and hope, rather than by 
augmentations of territory.” 


Prussia left the French alliance and signed a 
treaty with England, which was at war with 
us; France turned towards Meria Theresa and 
made peace with her. ‘If ever an event took 
place which could justly astonish the world,” 
say the instructions to the Comte de Choiseul 
(1759), ‘‘ it was the union of the King with the 
Empress-Queen. The result was not fortunate 
for France; she received no support from Aus- 
tria against England on the Continent ; she 
neglected her maritime struggle with England 
in order to help Austria against Prussia,” and 
in the end Frederick II. kept his Silesian con- 
France lost Canada, Louisiana, 
India. After prodigious efforts made by France, 
she found herself much diminished. The Aus- 
trian alliance had become, however, the new 
basis of our foreign policy, and it remained so, 
with some alterations, till the French 
tion. 

The mere chronological list of our envoys to 
Vienna from 1660 to 1790 will be interesting: 
President Colbert, Chevalier de Grémonville, 
Marquis de Vitry, Marquis de Sedeville, Comte 
de Cheverny, Comte de la Vauguyon, Comte 
de Lusignan, Marquis de Villars, Comte du 
Iuc, M. Mandat (chargé d’affaire-), M. du 
Bourg (chargé d'affaires), Duc de Richelieu, 
M. de Bussy (chargé d'affaires), Marquis de 
Mirepoix, M. Blondel (chargé d'affaires), Mar- 
quis d’Hautefort, Marquis d'Aubeterre, Comte 
d’Estrées, Comte de Stainville, Comte de Choi- 
seul, Comte de Ch&telet, Marquis de Durfort, 


quest, and 


tevolu 


M. Durand (minister plenipotentiary), Prince de 
tohan, Baron de Breteuil, Marquis de Noailles. 

The second volume of the collection relates 
to Sweden, and its publication has been con- 
fided to M. Jeffroy, who has written a good in- 
troduction to the volume. He shows in it how 
was during the 
3y his close alliance with Swe- 


laborious French diplomacy 
last century. 
den, Louis XIV. had, so to speak, surrounded 
the Baltic and northern Germany, balanced in 
the north England and Holland, restrained 


Russia and Prussia. Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI. continued the same work. More than 


France had recommended a Scandina 
vian union, aunion which might have had very 
happy results. But this union of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway was hindered by national 
jealousies, as well as by the violent temper of 
such kings as Charles X.. Gustavus, and Charles 
XI. 

Portugal forms the subject of volume iii., ¢ 
somewhat distant field for our diplomacy, but 
still an interesting one to us, as, by a singular 
fortune, France was directly mixed up with 
the events which prepared the political in- 
in the seventeenth 
century, as well as with those which ended in 
the revival of this independence in the nine- 
teenth century. M. de CaindeSaint-Aymour 
has edited this volume, and written its intro- 
duction. 

Then come, in the order of their publica- 
tion, Poland, in two volumes, with an intro- 
duction and notes by M. Farges; Rome (the 
first part, extending to 1687), with an intro- 
duction by M. Hanotaux; Bavaria, Palatinate, 
Deux-Ponts, with an introduction and notes by 
M. André Lebon. 


once 


dependence of Portugal 


Correspondence. 
THE ANCESTRY OF WASHINGTON, 
To THE EprToR oF THE NarTION: 


Srr: The following very important contribu- 
tion towards the history of the Washington 








The Nation, 


fre 
known English antiquary, in friendly response 


family has just been received m a well 


to the suggestion made by Mr. Whitmore, that 
the aid of our English friends might confident- 
ly be looked for. 

Mr. F. A. Blaydes, the editor of the Bedford 
shire Notes and Queries, writes under date of 
November 8: 

‘* Some fifteen years ago, when | first 
bitten with the mania fur searching 
I have a taint recollection of finding the name 
Washington of frequent occurrence on some 
register that I went through. It was some 
where not far from Luton, but whether Tod 
dington, Chalgrove, or Hockliffe, I cannot 
now say forcertain. However, | forward y: 
a few data, bearing on your work, one being 
Washington marriage, which I hope will be « 
use, 


was 


registers, 


u 
a 
f 


NOTES FROM LUTON, CO. BEDS. REGISTER. 
1665 Dee. 22. WaAsHInGToN, Mary, d. of Mr 
Lawrence and Mary, bapt. [Bishop's 


Transcripts. } 

1668 Nov. 20. FREEMAN, Mrs. Mary, d. of Mr. 
Thomas and Mistress Hester, bapt. 
[Parish Register 

1675 Jan. 14. FREEMAN, John, sonof Mr. John 


[sic] 


{sic} and Esther, bapt. [Bisnop’s Tran 
scripts. } 

1660 Jan. 26. WASHINGTON JONES. Law 
rence, gen. and Mrs. Mary, married. 


{Bishop's Transcripts. } 
** The will of Edmund Jones of Luton, gent., 
dated 8 Mar., 1682 (buried in the parish caourch 
of Luton, 19 May, 1683), mentions grand-child 
Mary Washington, to whom he bequeaths 40 
shillings. Proved at Bedford 24 June, 1680." 
[It will be noted that three of these 
are from the Bishop’s Transcripts of the parish 
records. Mr. Freeman Thom 
the first—an undoubted error, whether made 
by Mr. Blaydes 


entries 


is termed 1s in 


in the ‘ Transcript” or in 
copying. } 

Here we have made known to us the 
name and parentage of the first wife of L 
the 


their marriage and of the baptism of thet 


rence Washington of Virginia, lates of 


daughter Mary, to whom, it will be remember 





ed, her father gave ail bis property in Eng 
And it should 
d Jones 


Lawrence 


by his last will and testament. 
not be forgotten that it was to Edmut 
that of 
Washington’s goods in England were granted 





letters administration on 
Two or three years ago I myself 

Luton to examine the parish registers, but, 

the fore 


f 


though I reached the place early in 
noon, it was not until afternoon that I was al 

to get access to them. I looked rapidly over 
the entries down to the year 165s, inc! 
rried back to Londot 


At that time, I suppose, everybody believed 


and, finding nothing, hu 


married and 
Itn 


con 


that Lawrence WasRington was 
in Virginia in 1658 and onward. 
af 


doubtful ,when he actually 


set 


have made no thorough examination of tt 
Feet of Fines later than those of t year 17 
They should be searched for ten years further 


t 


Ni 


at least. ww that we know the Christian 
name of his wife, any conveyance of land in or 
about Tring, made by Lawrence and Mary 
Washington, would be good evide to prove 


that Lawrence of Tring and Lawrence of Luton 





and Virginia were one and the sa Kr 
ing, too, the place and date of the marriage, it 
might be worth the while to hunt for the mar 
riage license, with the hope to learn thence his 
place of nativity. If there are extant in Lu- 
ton any borough or guild records, we might 
get help from them If young Law 
Washington was apprenticed to any trades- 
man in Luton, the book of apprenticeships in 
which his indenture was enrolled w d 
doubtedly settle the question of his parer 
and place of nativity. 

I would call attention to the fact that Law 
rence Washington of Virginia is now shown t 
bave married bis first wife in 1860, which belps 








us form an opini ist S$ age Law 

Tring must then have been twenty-five years 
old, which answers very we Let e als 
call renewed attention to the interesting and 
important part played in my story by Mr 
John Freeman of Luton, whom we i having 
hildren baptized, bor by s wife Hester 
It was this John Freeman of Luton w Mrs 
Elizabeth Fitzherbert, aunt of Law Was! 
ington of Tring, appointed execut her w 
and trustee of her real estate in Tring and Mid 
dleton Stonv. His wife Hester, we ave 























was adaughter of W am Roades of Midd 
Claydon, and so a cousi f Law e Wash 
ington of iring r to this paris . 2 
ton, from somewi ere in Englar " a young 
Lawrence Washington to marry his first w 
in lt), Can any one doubt that it was fr 
Tring that he came If this is granted y 
whole case must be allo for Lawre f 
Luton and Lawrence of Virgi surely 
one and the same, while | f Tring 
was clearly the son of aclergyman of the sa 
Names, and that clergyman can have been! 
other than the Fellow of Brasenose, whose ped 
gree was known HeNnKY FL Water 
[At the risk of seeming superfluous, | venture 
to point out that these extracts prove t 
tity of Lawrence Washing fl w bos 
tirst wife was Mary Jones, with the emigrant 
to Virginia 1.) Recause Law1 
Virginia and his w was proved January 
O73 Administrat Was grant May 
t to fdmund Jones, pri a r 
estate f Law Wast xt { \ { 
Luton, County Beds ECUASEK Virg a 
N mecan doubt oa Se : t 
tt Ooniv KNOW! rear 
i lies is earcy ‘ Aw 
tha ! s Ss Ta 
gt ida W Wa RG 
$s ‘ Ves a s r 
in England t his all, ‘ Mary t 
heirs of her t vy. a i x t eI 
halt br ra sis t ~ 
Wwite s vous re ‘ ACS 4 4 
‘tainty that Mary was v v 
tirst ‘ Ag r ex y ow sha é 
Lu reeords show 
is s s i iwi i 
to \ rreinia Wi his r 
veal ry s rests s y ( 
George W is x S state! t ats Was 
the fa Vv trad But George was des« i 
ed Jol I br er of Lawrence, and, 
even at that ¢ a century alte the emigra 
t n tw fal es seem tft ave drilted 
a t Tk ‘ any Was gtons in Vir 
x " t s i m Jol " were t 
c rac ver Lawre 
Mr. Brock’s at s ) \ itginia 
Land Registry show grants t n Washing 
ton as early as lt I nnecti with Thomas 
I I but t ea s 7 Lawrence . 
September ‘ tly wi Robert Rict 
ards. s ’ n th l ence 
if Lawrence arried Mary Jones at Luton in 
aod had a daughter "vy in December, 
/ al ther child, is it not a fair inter- 
t e that the mother died soon after, and that 
Lawrence then turned his steps towards bis 
brother John, already well established in Vir- 
ginia, and became resident there about the 
jate of his purchase of land in Stafford county 
asa ve ted W. H.W ] 
UNSCIENTIFIC POLITICAL THINKING, 
To THE EprTror oF THE NaTION: 
Sin: An incidental remark of the reviewer 
of Bagebot's writings, in your issue of Novem- 
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ber 21, touches what is tomy mind a matter of 
so fundamental importance as to entitle it 
to attention on independent grounds. There 
is in this country, your reviewer suggests, 
‘*more political thinking than there has been 
foralong time, but it is to a great extent bad 
thinking. It is loose and vague and highly un- 
critical.” There are probably few thinking 
men who have not had this fact forced upon 
their attention. It is perhaps at present an 
opportune time to bring the matter to the con- 
sideration of the public, from the fact that no 
Presidential election is very imminent ; for it 
is undeniable that the heat of a political con 

flict has proved anything but a favorable at- 
mosphere for sanity and lucidity of thinking. 

The vice of much current political thought— 
and this is a characteristic belonging to no one 
party as a peculiar possession—is that it takes 
no account of anything but the present mo- 
ment, present conditions, present aspects or 
tendencies. Certainly the historic sense would 
admonish a trained student that conditions 
and tendencies in the past have shown constant 
development rather than rigidity and fixity. 
It would consequently seem to be only a natu- 
ral inference that any hypothesis or theory 
should look well into the past and into the fu- 
ture as well as the present. 

Another vice of the thinking which is so pre- 
valent is an almost grotesquely uncritical spirit 
shown in the weight of authority accorded to 
the varying would-be expounders of political 
and economic principles. It is not so much 
that the uninstructed popular voice classes all 
authorities as on an equal basis and appealing 
with eqnal weight to the choice of the citizen. 
It is rather that when the citizen exercises a 
choice, it isin many cases made on so childishly 
irrational a basis. The loudest voices, the 
claims oftenest reiterated, standing ‘ head- 
lines” by which ‘*‘ vain repetitions” are made 
to do the duty of argument, and even the 
claims accompanied with loudest abuse of the 
opposite side—such as these are, in too many 
cases, treated by those who use them asif as- 
sured of their effectiveness as political wea- 
pons. Moreover, in this those who use them 
are probably in most instances not deceived as 
to their effect. 

Perhaps if there is any one field in which the 
average Citizen has thus far been more than 
elsewhere at the mercy of those who have 
counted on bis failure to exercise his critical 
judgment and logical processes, it is that of 
statistics. It is certainly an encouraging fact 
that in all the economic and political disputa- 
tion of the past decade, anpeal has been so 
much more generally made to statistical tables 
and figures. It is at least an evidence that 
mere assertion, unaccompanied by shadow of 
proof, has not quite the force which it once 
had, and, to this extent, it may be regarded as 
indicating one stage at least of progress. It is, 
after all, however, only an intermediate stage 
so long as so great lack of intelligence prevails 
in the use of the statistics. This, however, is 
not strange. Thescience of statistics is thus 
far in its infancy, and this even among the 
class of men who have most widely explored 
the field of statistics, It is coming to be un- 
derstood that for avoiding the perils possible 
to an unconsidered use of statistics, rigidly 
logical methods and carefully disciplined men- 
tal processes are indispensable. The diffusion 
of these conditions will come in time. 

Yet all other faulty methods in statistical 
discussion have perhaps not been so productive 
of misleading political doctrine as the constant 
tendency on the part of a great noultitude of 
men to approach the statistics with a specific 


preconceived theory to prove from them, rath- 
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er than simply to interrogate them as to what 
they may be found to prove. They deliberate- 
ly interpose that ‘* subjective element ” between 
themselves and the clear perception of the sci- 
entific truth, the separation of which Dr. von 
Sybel, in his admirable words on the method of 
historical criticism, Las declared to be indis- 
pensable, ‘‘to secure the true picture of the 
thing as it is.” 

The writer is no pessimist, and has no fear 
for the ultimate fate of all such questions at 
the hands of the people, believing as he does 
that complete enlightenment in this matter is 
only a question of time. Mr. Lincoln’s words 
are worthy of being kept constantly in mind, 
that even if “it is possible to fool a part of the 
people all the time, and all the people a part of 
the time,” that at least is the limit. We may, 
I think, take a lesson from the growth of pub- 
lic enlightenment in this country, in another 
field, that of sesthetic development. To quote 
from a recent writer, a quarter of a century 
ago ‘‘the only object of a book or periodical, 
in America at least, was to serve as a medium 
for the distribution of ideas. The artistic side 
was ignored. Illustrations were considered 
good enough unless they were so bad as to 
startle the beholder”; but, little by little, the 
average American, he shows us, bas “ arrived 
at that state in which the contemplation of an 
ugly object ” is no longer tolerable. 

So, we can hardly doubt, in its slow and 
gradual, but steady development, will be the 
progressive advance of the average American 
to the appreciation of sound theories of govern- 
ment, and the result must, no doubt, in the 
one case as in the other, be reached by steadily 
familiarizing the public with sound methods, 

Civis. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


PROF. JOHNSTON’S WRITINGS. 


To THE EptToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The appearance of Prof. Johnston’s 
article in the ‘ Enyclopedia Britannica’ on the 
History of the United States as a separate book, 
tempts me to raise a question which 1 have 
often had in mind. It is, whether some ar- 
rangement would not be possible by which the 
articles contributed by him to Lalor’s ‘ Cyclo- 
piedia,’ on the same subject. could be com- 
bined and condensed into a connected account 
and published as a Constitutional History of 
the United States ? 

The work of making such a connected ac- 
count from the articles would not be, I think, 
a difficult one, and could be performed by any 
weil furnished and careful graduate student, 
perhaps under some responsible supervision, 
The result would be a book, in its sound and 
level-headed opinions and criticisms, far above 
the plane of Von Holst or anything else that 
we have on the whole constitutional period. 
As it is, these articles of Prof. Johnston’s have 
by no means their legitimate influence. <A 
very large proportion of the people who would 
gladly use them do not know of their existence, 
and (by no means least of all) there is sad need 
of such a book in the college work of the coun- 
try. PRESTON. 


THE EAST IN THE WEST. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: From time to time the columns of the 
Nation have been open to correspondents upon 
the topic of foreign (usually English) ignorance 
of America. It is all very amusing and 
strange, but not quite so amusing and strange 


as the frequent exhibition of ignorance by en- 
lightened people of the social conditions that 
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obtain in the ‘** West.” It may be premised 
that the ‘‘ West” is a rather large place. In 
what follows I shall not attempt to embrace 
under that name more than the Mississippi 
Valley. Somewhat as a foreigner uses ‘‘ Ame- 
rica,” when he really means a half-dozen large 
cities in the United States, so Eastern people 
use the word’ West” when they really mean 
a half-dozen cities on the further side of the 
Alleghenies. 

A case in point is contained in a recent issue 
of the Nation under the caption, ** A Good Farm 
for Nothing.” ‘The writer takes occasion to in- 
stitute a comparison between the rural New 
England of fifty or a hundred years ago and 
the rural West of to-day. If the opinion there 
expressed were confined to one individual, or 
to one community, it could afford to be over 
looked; but there is reason for believing that it 
is tbe opinion of a majority of the intelligent 
and reminiscent East. Contempt for Western 
civilization is so frequently expressed in 
Eastern magazines and newspapers that it is a 
matter of surprise to find that an appreciative 
writer, like Charles Dudley Warner, can tell 
the truth at all. It is to mildly protest against 
this false conception—and, incidentally, to de- 
fend the Western hog—that this is written. 

Let Judge Nott’s words be recalled: 


** What we do know is, first, that the old nur- 
sery of good and great and useful men is, un- 
der existing causes, being destroyed. . . 


Second, that there is no rural New England in 
the West rearing a posterity worthy of the old 
stock; that the youth who was starved out of 
his birthplace . . . has not been replaced 
there by a wiser or a better man, and that in 
his new habitat material wealth has been his 
only gain.” 


This would be sad if it were entirely true. 
It is quite in the vein of Matthew Arnold’s 
characterization of all ‘‘ Americans” as ‘‘ too 
beastly prosperous.” The climax is reached in 
the assertion that the Western-bound youth 
departs with this (in italics) sounding in his 
ears: ‘‘Go West, young man, go West, to make 
money to buy land to grow corn to fat hogs to 
make more money to buy more land co grow 
more corn to fat more hogs.” This would be 
desperately sad if it were not one of those rhe- 
torical half-truths which have aJl the attri- 
butes of ubiquity and immortality peculiar to 
fallen angels. This, too, reminds one of Ar- 
nold, and one expects something about the 
materialism and vulgarity of a civilization 
which submits to such names as Kankakee, 
Kalamazoo, and Oshkosh, The reviewer of 
Miss Alcott’s life, in the same number of the 
Nation with the article under discussion, could 
not forbear quoting a passage in which the 
latter city appears to disadvantage. 

It needs to be stated that these towns are not 
the centres of civilization inthe West, but that 
they will compare favorably with manufactur- 
ing New England towns of 10,000 to 25,000 peo- 
ple. For 500 miles westward from Kankakee 
and 300 south and 300 east, however, do we find 
somewhat of the rural West. In this immense 
domain luxuriates the hog-raising farmer. It 
is doubtful if in all this region there is a farm 
without its hogs. Many of the farmers have 
grown rich in the process by repeating it again 
and again. If so, do they differ from any 
other successful class ¢ Food and raiment are 
the primal wants of the race. The New Eng- 
lander for several generations has been mecting 
the second want. Shall he gibe at the man 
who provides the first and gounrebuked? The 
American hog, as Western breeding has per- 
fected it, is quite as much a blessing to hu- 
manity as the great inventions—the steam en- 
gine, the cotton gin, the telegraph. He is the 
most economical machiue yet produced for 
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making cheap and nutritious food. A Western 
Poland-China makes the most possible 
food in the shortest possible 
Making clothes 
or interpreting laws may be 


he gon | 
the least possible 4 


space of time. , or literature 


cleaner undert 


but it may 


tioned if the latter is not 


ings than making hogs, be ques- | 


just as honorable and 


: ‘ | 
just as necessary for the welfare of society as 
the former; and by as much as food is more | 
than raiment, by so much is the Western farm- | 


| 
er to be esteemed above the Eastern manufac 
turer 

If we take three of the foremost hog g 
States, Ohio, the statisti 
of the last census indicate that the traits that 
were most New 
life—intelligence and piety, 
high thinking 


yTOW INE 


Illinois, and Iowa, ‘Ss 


England rural 
living 


admirable in 


plain and 


are as characteristic of their i 

habitants as they were of those of New England 
fifty years ago. The indications are that for 
every abandoned church and school back yon 
two at sprung up out here. 
Actual life in one of these States leads me to 
that of 


lived over again under slightly altered 


der, least have 


leve in a multitude old 


life is 
conditions, 


be ways the 
Are these people Jacking in intelli 
gence? What, in addition to a public-school 
system that puts a school-house every two 
miles along the highways, mean the 35 colleges 
and universities in Ohio, with 350 instructors 
and 6,000 students; 15 in 
structors and 5,000 students; 


200 instructors and : 


ogee with 500 in- 
17 i 


5,000 students? 


1 Tuwa, with 
It is readily 
conceded that the name is sometimes too large 
for the institutions, and that they 
affairs compared with the magniticent schools 
of the New Ah! 
are talking now of the rural New England of 
the past. 
Harvard and Yaie and Dartmouth was present 
at the founding of these 
**starved-out” youth, who had 
who fourded them, 


are petty 


England of to-day. but we 


The same divine fire that planted 


it was New England's 
West to 
And even the 
least of them offer facilities quite equal to those 
which produced a Webster. I apprehend that 
Oberlin, and Wabash, and Beloit, 
Colleges are to-day better equipped, exercise a 


vo 3 
pone 


= grow hogs,” 


and lowa 
wider influence, and graduate quite as intelli 
gent classes as did Williams in the days of Dr. 
Hopkins’s Presidency. 

These institutions are types of the New Eng- 


land colleges of our fathers’ and grandfathers’ 
time, In them do we tind the same fervid 
piety, the same number of earnest young men 


studying for the ministry (often as high as 50 
As 
college dissipation and extravagance have 
my been made a fine art. It isin the States I 
have named that is found the transplanted New 
Here it 
is that white houses with green blinds, 


per cent.), and the same simplicity of life. 
yet 


England race witb its fire unabated. 
maple 
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The ‘* West ” needs not to hide her head be 
cause of any lack of richness in human] 
ducts. Let Ohio’s long and great list of for 
most actors in the late civ war attest thei 
| patric tism. The socia nditions which p1 
duced a Lincoln need to ¥ { nothing to a 
peopie who can think f Webs is the state 
man ideal. Webste An orator a 
whose manhood was not high, not 7 not 
noble 

l have a ace that has left 
the New Eng lives, is sti is 
great as in its o'd home, and that the Mississiy 
pi Valley is to-day a nursery of good and 1 
ful men, many of them destined to be great 
I have a fancy that comfort and peace and 
plenty for all—the dreams of every idealist 
from Plato to Bellamy, the things for w} 
bumanits one many weary centuries has 
toiled w t indifferent results—has bee 
tained in no land, no clime, with greater su 
cess than in the ** great West 
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Notes. 

A NEW volume of poems by Robert Browr 
ing, no fewer than thirty, will be published 
this month by Houghton, Mittlin & Co., under 





red barns, and churches 
Illinois, 3,: 
proclaim the presence of the old race and the 
old stock. Here it is that a posterity is being 
reared worthy of their ancestors. 


If the youth 
was ‘‘starved out” of his birthplace, it wasa 
kindly fate, for 


trees before the door, 


everywhere (6,700 in 300 in Iowa 


here, indeed, he is ‘*‘ doing bet- 


ter,” and gaining much in addition to his ma- 
terial success. ‘‘ He makes money to buy land 


to grow corn to fat hogs,” in order that he may 
himself the m 
forts of a home which the scanty soil and bleak 
hillsides we wot of too often denied to his f 
father—a home in which books and pic 
and music are not strangers. He builds rail- 
roads to help him market his product, 
himself and his within reach of the quickening 
influences of the daily mail and the te yh, 


surround and family with ce 


re 


tures 
to bring 


egray 


and to facilitate intercourse with his fellow 
men. [solation, the curse of farm life, is t 
banished as far as may be. 
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the title,‘ Asolando : Fancies and Facts.’ They 





will shortly issue also ‘ Portraits of Friends,’ by 
Principal Sbairp. 

Mr. John Bigelow’s edition of Franklin's Au 
tobiography has been put into the form of th: 
Knickerbocker Nuggets series of the Messrs 
Putnam. ‘This pocket size is, on the whole, the 
mcst becoming to it, and its pretty dress like 
wise; and that an index much above the ave 
rage has been provided is a still further re 
commendation 

The bound volume of Hiarper's ) B 
ple for 1880 does not obviously differ from its 








predecessors In any respect, severa of the 
continued stories in it have already teen re 
published as books. One observes tl cusfon 
ary number of es which seem not calcu 
lated for youthful readers, but for their elders 
like the paper on the vocal training of 
dren, as Well as many which imply a pretty 
mature understanding ani age; so that we 
think the editor might well try the ex] 1 
of insinuating some advice ab he ¢ va 
tion of the mind through reading and s v 
but this field is quite neglected On theo 
hand, we think that with a es on Boys 
Who Became Famous,” and portraits of living 
heroines, champions, prodigies, and ev 
correspondents, quite et rh is done to foster 
a precocious love of notoriety 
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It has always been a matter of wonder to 
those Americans who studied French literature, 
and who were curious as to the attitude of 
French critics, that so little was known in 
France about Hawthorne, while Poe was so 
widely praised, Poe’s position was due chiefly 
to the praise of his disciple Baudelaire, while 
Hawthorne has lacked even a good translator. 
M. Paul Masson now announces that he proposes 
to publish, in the Revue Bleue, translations 
of all Hawthorne's short stories, the ‘ Twice- 
Told Tales,’ and the ‘ Mosses from an Old 
Manse’ ; and in the number for November 16 
he begins the series with *‘ La Fiancée du 
Shaker.” 

In one of the most manly letters we have 
ever seen, M. Francisque Sarcey announces his 
final decision not to apply for admission to the 
French Academy. Certain of his friends 
among the immortal forty had urged bim to 
come forward as & candidate for the chair now 
made vacant by the death of Emile Augier. 
One of the first duties of a new Academician 
being to pronounce the eulogy of his predeces- 
sor, no more fit choice could be made than that 
of the foremost dramatic critic of France and 
of ourtime. M. Sarcey’s reason for declining 
an honor he highly appreciates is that even a 
candidature would possibly, indeed prebably, 
give grounds for doubting the absolute disin- 
terestedness of his dramatic criticisms. There 
are a dozen dramatic authors in the Academy. 
M. Sarcey declares that his influence is due 
wholly to the belief that he always speaks his 
mind freely, and heis unwilling to do anything 
which might cast a doubt on his perfect inde- 
pendence. He is proud of his profession, and 
his letter, which is not without its pathos, de- 
clares that he hopes to have on his tomb only 
this inscription: ‘‘Sarcey: Professeur et 
Journaliste.”’ 

Volume xliii of section 2 of Ersch and Gru- 
ber’s ‘ Encyklopiidie’ begins with ‘* Leibeigen- 
schaft ” and ends with *‘ Ligatur.” The long- 
est articles are on Leibnitz (10 pp.), Lessing 
(10), Leipzig (11), battles of Leipzig (14). The 
Byzantine Emperors and the Popes named Leo 
require 18 pages, while 42 are needed for the 
German emperors and other kings and princes 
Leopold. Leopardi, Leicester, Leroux, Lesage, 
and many other biographical notices are treat- 
ed more briefly. There are some omissions to 
be noted, mostly in English and American sub- 
jects, which are a weak spot in the most learn- 
ed German books; such as Jacob Leisler, Joun 
Leland, all the Leslies, Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
John Leyden, ete. Although most of these are 
not very important, one expects to find them 
at least mentioned in what is undoubtedly the 
most extensive encyclopedia ever published 
outside of China. 

If he receive suflicient support, Mr. R. H. 
Tilley, Newport, R. L., will issue in January a 
quarterly New England Notes and Queries, 
a medium of intercomimunication for historical 
and genealogical students, 

The first volume of a serial bearing the title 
of Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
edited by a committee of the classical instruct- 
ors of Harvard University, will be published 
early this month. It is the expectation that 
one volume, containing about 200 octavo pages, 
will be issued each year. The contributors 
will be, for the most part, instructors in the 
University or graduates from it, but contribu- 
tions of other scholars will not be absolute- 
ly excluded. Any correspondence respecting 
contributions should be addressed to Prof, J. 
Bb, Greenough, Prof. J. W. White, or Prof. F. 
D, Allen, Cambridge, Mass. ,Subscriptions— 
one dollar, four marks, or five frances a volume 
—may be sent to Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 
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Germany, or to Ginn & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate 
Hill, London, E. C., and Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 

The Arena is a new monthly magazine be- 
gun in Boston with thecurrent month. Pover- 
ty is, to judge from the first number, to form a 
large part of the burdenof its discussions; but 
the theologians, too, are not going to have an 
easy time of it. The number of Unitarian 
clergymen in the present table of contents is 
significant. 

The Rev. Dr. Edward D. Neill leads off the 
Macalester Coliege Contributions (Department 
of History, Literature, and Political Science) 
with a paper on the Virginia Governors under 
the London Company (St. Paul, Minn.). 

A very interesting drawing is now on view 
at the rooms of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, London. It is a large and detailed de- 
lineation of the Milky Way, upon which Dr. 
Otto Baeddicker of Lord Rosse’s Observatory 
has been at work for five years. 

The report of the Bureau of Education for 
1886-7 (the last published) gives the statistics of 
bequests and gifts to institutions of learning 
for that year. The entire sum given amounts 
to nearly five millions of dollars, and of that 
amount Harvard receives an even fifth. The 
whole amount given to institutions for the 


education of women alone is a paltry $55,000— 
for Mills Seminary, California. But this is 
not the worst of it. Four hundred thousand 
dollars, roughly, were contributed by women, 
and even of this sum a whole half was devoted 
to the education of men alone, the rest be- 
ing given to schools for both sexes, chiefly 
to schools for secondary instruction. The 
amount of money which women can call 
their own is very small, and of the pittance 
which they can give away, it does seem deplor- 
able that they should feel called upon to lavish 
a whole half, not upon men and women jointly 
but upon men tothe exclusion of women. That 
they have not yet changed their plan of cam- 
paign is shown by the fact that it isa woman, 
Mrs, Caroline Donovan, who has just given a 
hundred thousand dollars to the Johns Hopkins 
University. Is there never to be a limit to the 
amount of self-forgetfulness which the Selfish 
Sex is willing to accept from the Unselfish 
Sex ? 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz is de- 
sirous of establishing a European fellowship, 
to be held each year by that woman college 
graduate who shows herself to be most de- 
serving of receiving it, the award to be made 
by a committee appointed by the Association. 
Nearly enough annual) subscriptions have al- 
ready been received from the alumnw them- 
selves to start the project, but they desire to 
collect a fund of $10,000 in order to put it on a 
permauent basis, Contributions may be sent 
to Mrs. C. L. Franklin, 1400 Linden Avenue, 
Baltimore, 


—The Atlantic for December opens with an 
Old Boston paper upon the colonial hostelry 
under the sign of the Bunch of Grapes, from 
Mr. Bynner’s faithful and sympathetic pen ; 
and, the scantiness of his materials being con- 
sidered, he has certainly made the most of his 
story. The tavern had a hundred years of 
prosperity, and counts among its figures many 
of the famous men of the old Province and the 
rising nation, from Sam Sewall to Lafayette. 
The leaf of local history was well worth pre- 
sorving, and it is prettily illuminated by Mr, 
Bynner’s knowledge of colonial details, A 
specially timely article is furnished by Mr. 
Lawton, in connection with the awakened in- 
terest in Delphi occasioned by the project for the 
excavation of the site by the American School 
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at Athens, He deals with the religious tradi- 
tions of the locality, and in a general way with 
the political influence of the oracle, and will 
follow up this preliminary essay with one of 
more definite and greater historical interest. 
The Congress of All-America now sitting sug- 
gests the subject of Mr. Albert G. Browne's 
reminder of the important differences between 
the Latin and Saxon communities in this hemi 
sphere, from which he argues very unfavor- 
ably for the hopes of close amity and intimacy 
between them, and reinforces his warning from 
the never-aging Farewell Address of Washing- 
ton. Mr. Van Brunt writes a very interesting 
article on the prospects and practice cf the art 
of architecture in the West, with a very hope- 
ful feeling that the outcome will be good when 
the time of experiment and research is over, 
The remainder of the papers are all excellent, 
and touch upon a variety of subjects. 


—Harper’s Christmas number is, as usual, 
very richly illustrated with many full-page 
cuts, The distinctive Christmas art-subject 
is the Flight into Egypt, and is variously 
set forth with an admirable selection of 
the great works upon this motive in both 
Northern and Southern and medieval and 
modern art. Mr. Child contributes a second 
art-paper upon the modern work of Russia, 
which he illustrates plentifully; but there re- 
mains something alien in its form which makes 
it seem distinctly foreign, and one misses in it 
any great imaginative or intellectual force. 
The designs by Abbey in illustration of the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” easily hold the 
first place in interest, and they are excellent 
even beyond this artist’s usual work, several of 
them being remarkable—though perhaps, when 
at their best, too much refined, The text by 
Mr. Lang, made prominent by a displeasing 
largeness of type, seems to us exceedingly poor 
work. The rest of the number is occupied 
with stories, not especially written for the holi- 
days, and none the worse for that; but none of 
them represent their authors at their best. Mr. 
Hardy’s ‘‘ First Countess of Wessex,” notwith- 
standing one or two powerful situations and a 
strong handling of the Squire’s character, is 
unpleasant throughout, and in its conclusion is 
not without a certain worldly cynicism. Miss 
Wilkins contributes a Christmas tale in the 
traditional manner. Mr. Millet’s production 
depends for its interest on a peculiar incident. 
Miss Jewett easily leads the rest in a portrait 
of an old sea-captain with the attendant vil- 
lage gossips; but the vein is not her hap- 
piest. 


—NScribner’s observes the season by an inte- 
resting and, we may hope, a useful paper upon 
the poor of this city, with illustrations that re- 
call the aspects of European poverty. The 
text is excellent, both in matter and in tone, 
and is not so discouraging asit might naturally 
have been made. The great necessity of en- 
couraging and developing all charitable enter- 
prises, in order to meet the enormous evils bred 
under the conditions of the growth of the city, 
is emphasized in a dozen different ways, and 
brought before the public most effectively by a 
speaking survey of facts without any weaken- 
ing touch of moralizing philanthropy. The 
interior views of the lodging-houses and some 
street scenes are the most striking, but the writer 
has succeeded in giving an impression rather 
of the social conditions of these nests than of 
the actual physical suffering and moral degra- 
dation of the individuals. The second notable 
article is Mr. Mitchell’s account of the growth 
and present condition of the art of caricature 
in America, the illustrations of which are ad- 
mirably selected. The two stories are both in 
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the worst sensational taste, disagreeable in su 


ject and unprofitable examples of vulgar 
neither is there anything in the tone of the 
writers or their art to extenuate the olf 
against good taste. Some illustrations of 
Breton life adorn the number, and Mr. Frede 
ric’s serial maintains its interest, though the 
story is too long delayed in deploying the fig- 
ures on the Dutch background. 


—The portraits of Wellington in the Cen- 
tury distinguish the number, and those of his 
young friends are interesting in themselves 
and in connection with his brief notes, which 
illustrate the child-loving side of the old Gene- 
ral’s nature. Mr. Joseph Jefferson’s autobi 
ography goes on in that peculiar style which 
seems to belong to theatrical memoirs, and 
makes them appear as if written by one old 
fashioned hand, and the illustrations have the 
same traditional air. A third curious set of 
illustrations is given in connection with the de 
scription of the Panorama of the Nineteenth 
Century exhibited at the Paris Exposition, but 
the portraits are ineffective in consequence of 
their diminutive size. The solid article is upon 
the New Croton Aqueduct; the scale of the 
work and the immense physical labor involved 
in it are well given by the cuts, and the text is 
sufficient for its purpose. The scenery and 
properties of Japan are used to vary the style 
of the iliustrations, and the paper accompany 
ing these designs is instructive upon more seri 
ous topics than are suggested by them. The 
Lincoln biography takes up the episode of the 
President’s entry into Richmond and his nego 
tiations with regard to the meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature. Prof. Fisher discusses the 
position of the Bible in the Protestant religion 
as modified by the criticism and scholarship of 
this century, and advances his view that it is 
to be regarded as a result rather than the 
primary source of the religious life. The dimi 
nution of its authority allowed by him is of 
the slightest, but the change of perspectiv: 
} 


which he would make can hardlv be adopted 


without loss on the supernatural side. 


— The popular furor for Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus 
naturally excites interest in its name. The 
first occurrence of the word thus far disc 
vered in an English book is in Chambers’s Cy- 
clopeedia of 1727. But no literary man used it 
before Longfellow, a hundred and twenty 


years after, in Evangeline.” These facts 


could not be known but for researches 


+} 
un 


e re 
sults of which are shown under the word An 
lus in the dictionary of the Philological Society 
now in the course of publication by Dr. Mu 
ray, who says that Angelus is ‘* incorrectly ex 
plained” by Chambers. One at least of | 
Murray’s own illustrative citations, which as 
serts that ‘‘the Angelus did not come into use 
before the beginning of the sixteenth century,’ 
is also clearly incorrect. More than a century 
and a half before the year 1500, Popes and 
councils had combined by appeals to bot 

and fear to enforce the f 

bell and the offering of the Angelus prayer. 


Thus, in 1347 a church council (Concilum Seno 





nense (Sens]) ordained that an ordinance before 
made by Pope John XNIL. (1516-1354) concern 
ing saying the Ave Maria three times at the 
hour of curfew (ignifegii), should be inviolably 
observed. It ordered that the church bells 






should sound at the hour and that 
parishioners should be this | 


stroke, on bended knees, to repeat the angels’ 
salutation to the glorious Virgin Mary, thus 


gaining ten days’ indulgence (Et ex h 
ecrantur decem dies indulger fice) In 1569 it 
was ordained that at dawn (in aurora d 


there should be three bell-strokes, and that 
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small part of I ialification Many persons 
w! leal with figures are imperfe tly acquaint 
ed with political ¢ nomy, and many econo- 


experience in business, Mr. 
Wells, however, is not only an economist, but 
also a man of affairs; he has the necessary 





data for economic deductions at his coimmand, 
the wisdom requisite to perceive their signifi- 
cance, and the ability to make the most effect- 
ive use of all his materials. His previous 
works have secured him distinction, but the 
subjects discussed in them have been in the 
main of a character to interest special classes 
rather than the general public. This volume, 
on the other hand, appeals toall mankind, No 
one, however well informed, can fail to add 
much to his knowledge by reading it, and the 
most impassive must be thrilled by accounts of 
human achievements that surpass the wonders 
accomplished by the genii of the Arabian 
Nights. 

It is, indeed, quite possible that many read- 
ers will be content to follow Mr. Wells’s nar- 
rative of the facts of the industrial progress of 
modern times, without concerning themselves 
much with his argument. Most people know 
in a general way that great changes have taken 
place within a generation, that there have been 
important inventions and discoveries, that 
many run to and fro, and knowledge is in- 
creased. Very few know definitely what the 
nature of these changes has been, how com- 
pletely the new order has displaced the old, 
how swiftly and how extensively the results of 
inventive progress have become manifest. For 
information of this kind, accurately stated and 
systematicaliy displayed, we know of nothing 
to compare with this book. It is as full of 
facts as an encyclopedia and as fascinating a 
aromance. It presents a capital instance ot 
the use of the imagination in science, not glori- 
fying ‘‘ all-inventive man” after the fashion of 
the chorus in the * Alcestis” of Euripides, but 
showing how rationally we may consider ‘‘ that 
which he bas dene but earnest of the things 
which he shall do.” 

If the aim of the author were only to astound 
his readers by revealing to them the prodigious 
advances of the present age, and the boundless 
possibilities of the future, he must be held to 
have amply succeeded. It would be easy to 
fill our space with illustrations of his skill in 
marshalling facts in the most telling way, as 
when he mentions, in speaking of the cheapen- 
ing of ocean freights, that it has been com- 
puted that ‘‘ half a sheet of note-paper will de- 
velop sufticient power, when burned in connec- 
+’ with the triple-expansion engine,to carry a 
tou a mile in an Atlantic steamer.” Equally 
effective in the discussion of the future supply 
of food is the use made of Mr. Atkinson’s cal- 
culation that the present wheat crop of the 
United States could be grown upon wheat land 
of the best quality selected from that part of 
the area of the State of Texas by which that 
single State excceds the present area of the 
German Empire. But it is the cumulative ef- 
fect of multiplied instances of this kind that 
gives its overwhelming force to Mr. Wells's ar- 
gument, and of this effect quotations can give 
no idea. 

The outline of the argument is as follows: 
For the last twenty years trade has been uni- 
versally depressed or disturbed, which implies 
the existence of a cause universal in its influ- 
ence, This cause is overproduction, in the 
sense of production in excess of demand at re- 
munerative prices to the producer. It is owing 
to this cause, and not toa scarcity of gold, that 
prices have declined, that laborers are dis- 
placed by machines, and the profits of capital 
have diminished. The value of things, as 
Henry C. Carey used to maintain, is not deter- 
mined by the cost of production, but by the 
cost of reproduction; and, measured in this 
way, Vast quantities of fixed capital have been 
made worthless by improved processes. No 
one can engage in a manufacture’ without run- 
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ning the risk of finding himself suddenly work 
ing at a loss, owing to the application of labor- 
saving inventions. Consumers, however, have 


been benefited—the laboring class, considering 
its increase in numbers, as much as any; the 
capitalists, considering the fall in the rate of 
interest, the least of ali. It is the incessant re- 
adjustment to new conditions that causes the 
present discontent, and not any deterioration 
in the welfare of mankind. The social 
troubles that arise are necessarily connected 
with our unparalleled progress, and are not due 
to any defect in our institutions. As society 
becomes accustomed to its rapid pace, these 
troubles will settle themselves; nor is it impos- 
sible to foresee how a readjustment of in- 
dustrial relations in the line of greater free- 
dom for individual enterprise may take place. 

We have said enough of thesplendid array of 
illustrations which Mr, Wells brings to his sub- 
ject, and his argument in the main amounts to 
a demonstration. In our opinion it would have 
been improved, however, had he used through- 


“ 


out, as he does occasionally, the terms ‘ dis- 
turbance 
‘cheaper production’ 
duction.” As he shows by manifold proofs, 
there has been no depression, but a vast in- 
crease, of trade in the period of which he treats, 
and he recognizes the truth that universal 
overpreduction is an absurd idea, There is 
some reason to think that the author himself 
has been unconsciously affected by this confu- 
sion of terms if we compare the statement on 
p. 175, that there has been an almost universal 
complaint of the absence of all profit in pro- 
ducing wheat, with the note to p. 177; and the 
figures showing the cost of producing wheat 
in California, p. 172, and those on the pre 
ceding pages relating to the increase of pro- 
duction. Why, if there was no profit in 
it, did the product of Dakotarise from nothing 
in 1881 to 62,000,000 bushels in 1887? A minor 
inconsistency as to the wages of farm-hands 


» in place of ‘depression,’ and 


’ in place of ‘‘ overpro- 


in England is to be noted in comparing bv. 88 
with pp. 85, 353, and 407. 

It would be an agreeable task, did our space 
permit, to give some account of Mr. Wells's ex- 
position of the distinguished success in dis- 
couraging trade which has attended the pro 
tective policy of various European govern- 
ments, and especially of his brilliant and enter- 
taining narrative of their dealings with the 
sugar industry—the result being in the case of 
Germany, as Prof. Sumner puts it, that ‘‘ the 
Germans have the industry and the English 
have the sugar.” But it is impossible to call 
attention to all that is meritorious in so many- 
sided a book as this, and we must content cur- 
selves with advising every one who wishes to 
understand our modern world of trade to buy 
it and study it. We have noted errors, proba- 
bly due to careless proof-reading, on pp. 44, 144, 
146, 189, 201, 301, 898, and 412. As it is proba- 
ble that several editions of the book will be 
called for, these defects shuuld be removed. 


BERING. 

Vitus Bering, the Discoverer of Bering Strait. 
By Peter Lauridsen, Revised by the author 
and translated from the Danish by Julius E. 
Olson. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1889. 
8vo, pp. xvi., 223. Illustrated. 

TuIs book is a misnomer, since Bering Strait 

was discovered by Simeon Deshneff, nearly 

sixty years before it was entered by Bering, 
and its author is of the opinion that Bering 
himself was well aware of the discoveries of 

Deshneff, and even directed the attention of 

Miller, the geographer, to the records of the 

expedition in the archives of Yakutsk. Why 





to 
“I 
ca 


{ Number 1: 
he shoul l claim the discovery for Bering is in- 
comprehensible, but perhaps not more so than 
several other features of the book, as will 
shortly appear. 

A good life of Pering has always been a de- 
sideratum, As the first educated ofcer to 
take command of explorations in those seas, 
his figure can but be conspicuous. That sucha 
life has not been attempted in the country 
which he served, is probably accounted for by 
the fact that, after baving tciled and suffered 
untold privations in the preparation for each 
of his expeditions, when the tide was at the 
flood and the fateful hour arrived, the hard- 
sought opportunity invariably slipped from his 
fingers. His voyages offer a spectacle of Her- 
culean endeavor on the one hand and of pitia- 
ble anti-climax on the other. ‘* Parturiunt 
montes” might have been his motto. Nobody 
likes such a subject for literary art, at least in 
biography, however otherwise amiable, hon- 
est, and }1ous, or hard-working ; though very 
human, it is wretchedly inartistic in one’s hero 
to do little when he might have done much, to 
turn his back on doors hospitably open, toshut 
his eyes to the apples of the Hesperides after he 
has slain the dragon—all without any percepti- 
ble motive or reason except the incapacity for 
striking when the iron was hot. 

Some of the author’s hypercritical comments 
in the Danish edition on the first Arctic explorer 
of our time have been very temperately answer- 
ed by Baron Nordenskidid in the Journal of 
the American Geographical Society (vol. xvii., 
New York, 188, p. 267). In this reply the 
Baron, with that kindness which should always 
be accorded the unfortunate, suggests that the 
incapacity shown by Bering during his last 
expedition was due to the fact that he was ill 
of scurvy. Doubtless this did aggravate his 
natural defects, but it is sufticiently evident 
from Mr. Lauridsen’s account of him, without 
going further, tbat the Russians, who knew 
him best, are practically unanimous in the 
opinion that there wasa streak of indecision 
and feebleness in Bering’s otherwise admirable 
character which was exhibited in all bis un- 
dertakings. It certainly was as obvious in his 
first voyage as in his last. It is very true, 
nevertheless, that the dislike which such weak- 
ness engenders in the observer may bave 
operated, and probably did operate, to render 
the estimate of Bering by his contemporaries 
unjustly low, and that it is but equitable to re- 
view the case before their judgment becomes 
irrevocable by lapse of time. 

Herr Lauridsen, through the patronage of a 
Danish institution of learning, was enabled to 
visit St. Petersburg to prepare himself for 
writing the present work. He seems to have 
been a good deal surprised to find that the 
books and manuscript records relating to the 
explorer were in the Russian language (p. xv); 
but, by the kind intervention of the Director 
of the Hydrographic Department, translations 
were made for him. So faras the book itself 
indicates, his material has been obtained from 
printed sources; its chief value is in presenting 
in Englisu some important data hitherto veiled 
under the obscurity of the Russian tongue. Of 
original research the work offers little, unless 
the correlation of matter as above obtained 
can be so named. 

If Herr Lauridsen’s preparation for original 
work in the Russian archives was not of a 
serious character, he at least was well adapted 
for polemics. Though an ordinary person 
making no pretensions to historical research, 
in compiling a synopsis of the progress of Rus- 
sian discovery, might consider bimself justified 
in depending on the official maps of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences and the officially 
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published records of surviving members of the | Steller eulogized in the unfortunat com iterarv, thev ‘ “ ‘ 
expeditions concerned, he would receive no | mander such periodicals as the A and 
mercy from this gentleman, who cannot under It is very deplorable that some years ago thi sche Nt é and the « rineu X Téa 
stand how a bay could exist between points as | ancient records of early exploration gathered | the Early Enghlsh Text, Chau 

far apartas ** Copenhagen and Bremen.” It | at Yakutsk were destroyed by fir Nothing | and other t \ 





is even forbidden to say that Bering ‘*took t was saved, Few had been copied, and an in ipetus given to tl study of t 

his bed,” since this indicates (p. 152) that that | teresting field of research has disa and literatu v ‘ establis 
necessary action is considered as ‘ta kind ot | peared, How m may be in St. Pe graduate and post s ‘ 
crime,” As Gerhard Friedrich Staatsrath von | tersburg is a matter of doubt Lauridsen says | incalcula tt urna ‘ 

Miller was the historian of the expeditions. | *‘ cartloads,” but specifies nothing in particu- | that it addressing a diff ‘ 


he comes in for much upbraiding and dark | lar. It is to be hoped that the Russia of the | from that STS \nd indubita 
insinuation, though perhaps less than is dis future will supply her own historians, who wil himself rea 78 is, and know ‘ 
pensed to those who have innocently quoted | at least be free from petty racial jealousies, | now ked up t , i : 


him as an authority. An amusing instance | such as nullified the efforts, sometimes, even ¢ who can imagine 1 reater J thas 


of this occurs in the matter of the maps of the | the Great Peter, inthe hot rivalry of foreign of being really taught by ! \ 


first expedition to Bering Strait, of which | candidates for office and promotion. In a! maxim \N ss , he has st ‘ 
Herr Lauridsen gives reproductions, taken | scientific biography such factors must of | make his teaching worthy) 

from D’Anvilleand Miller. Het 
pp. 45-49) the map of Muller with 





asdenounced | course be noticed, but that, as seems to be the | readers, of his subject. If « t , 
great vehe case here and there in this work, they should | literary bistory that ev 

mence while praising the work of Bering | furnish a motive and a color te a modern lifion, artist sens 

upon which it was chiefly based. Now, the | writer, is much to be deplored. It is a false | and gra f expres , and ania 
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tchi Peninsula is this: On Bering’s map the Vitus Jonassen Svendsen was born in Horsens, | waiting f 





northern coast, which he had not visite is | a small seaport of Jutland 
represented as projecting ina great cape which | 1681. In after life he took the surname of his | discuss only | reine ' 
has four islands off the end of it. On Miller’s | mother, Anna Bering, whose family was pre treats of the bei sof th , 


map this cape is expanded with broken lines | sumably better than that of his father, and bas | ters in Engl 





in a circular manner (after an old fashion of | furnished a very respects r of men of mplet ft . t 

cartographers when a coast Was unknown), and | note in literature, law, and theology to Danish | then, ha " ( 

bears the legend, ‘* Extent unknown.” As no | annals. His parents were poor and had a large | and the mira ulitw play W 

such cape or islands exist, and the shore does | family. The boy went to sea, and about 17 not fall under these heads , 

not project in this vicinity, it isevident that | joined the Russian naval service, where Peter is follows: W PI ‘ 

Miiller has the best of it, in spite of our | was offering unusual opportunities to foreign Ul-lut +14 Trevisa, N)oS ‘ 
author. Again, be accuses Miiller of mis- | ers. His name in Russian is always given as | de bury ,recurre : ‘ 


placing on his chart the name of the Tchu- | Ivan Ivanovitch Bering, but, if we understand | man,’ 20S 210; and the s 
kotskoi Cape with a desire to injure Bering | Sokoloff’s account, it was necessary for him t cer (O ve, Ly 
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» 32 he admits that Bering | join the Russian Church, and to take a new | lation is not so otiose as s 





(p. 44), while on pa; 
did not mention the name in his journal, and | baptismal name was required of all such re went being printed w 





on the other hand we know that the word | cruits. In this way he received the nat f In reund nun rs. W 
merely means the Cape of the Tchuktchis, and | Johnor Ivan. As has been shown by several | an almost unbr y str f is 


was variously applied by the adventurers in | authors, the Germanized form Behring,” | | us drama ™“) | Yror ‘ 
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To do the work of a biographer in this case | rature and cartography, was never used by ing the author's sens I 
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Russian, should have a knowledge of old-fash tion. life and writings are in ev ’ ‘ 
ioned nautical methods and terms, and be Those who are interested in the closing scenes | bie It would sca 
familiar with the best modern charts of the | of this remarkable life will find important data | upon his treatment it ike & 


region. In none of these particulars was Herr | in the Deutsche Geographische Blatter for Iss serious additi without writi i arat 
Lauridsen properly qualified for his task. We] and in the Proceedings of the United States | Wiclif biography We v 
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landfall on Kayak Island at great length, a | Leonhard Stejneger, who, within the last ten | W fas a translator, ‘ S 
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guished naval historian of Russia, first pub- | the patronage of the Smithsonian Institution may not s 





lished a facsimile of Khitroff’s chart in 1851 let 
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out the aid of Khitroff’s chart, by Martin Sauer | Geschich er englischen Literatur. Von | Gower All that says of Gower is so apt 


(Billings’s Voyage, p. 104) as early as 1802. We hard ten brink, awelter band, t Ir | gs nvincing, as to fill one with wondering 
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the record of his services deserves a considera- | sure of reviewing Ten Brink’s first volur n | Gower. In parti ar Ten Brink’s critique of 


tion which in this case it has not received. His ; these imns. Although various causes bav the ‘( fessi \mantis,’ pp. 157-143, is a 


ghost might well implore to be delivered from | cons] ito bring about this delay, it will be |: rable specimen of sober justice tempered 
his friends. | enough to specify one—the author's extret with mercy that is not strained. Yet we qu 
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has been done in English the itinerary of Ber- | its incomplete state) should satisfy any one that | powers of divination 
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impossibility. Or shall we denominate Ten 
Brink’s critique, like the first Basque gram- 
mar, a solution of the impossible? If Ten 
Brink has not squared the Chaucerian circle, 
he has come so near it that we and our suc- 
cessors for many a generation shall be content 
to work by his formule, 

lhis is the author's portrait of his poet, p. 
o4: pleasing in appearance, striking and at- 
tractive by virtue of a certain serious, dreamy 
expression; inclined to embonpoint (at least late 
in life) ;amorous (sehr verliebter Natur) ;a jovial 
companion, affable, modest, cheerful, although 
at times too taciturn; when opportunity offered, 
capable of playing the rogue (Schalk) and sur- 
prising you with his transcendent humor. It 
would not be safe to challenge any one of these 
assertions. At least we are persuaded that the 
biographer, if challenged, would promptly pro- 
duce chapter and verse for each. Yet in gene- 
ral we look with some mistrust upon the ten- 
dency in Ten Brink (and, indeed, in most of the 
modern Chaucer students) to interpret a de 
cided personal element into writings of avery 
conventional cast. It does not matter much 
whether the writing be a Complaint, or a book 
of the ‘* Duchess,’ a Sonnet, or an Eclogue. 
Were Spenser interpreted as rigidly, for in- 
stance, as Chaucer has been, what should we 
have? The conventional writer of the ‘ Shep- 
herd’s Calendar’ is bent with grief, wrinkled 
with the crow’s-feet of care, looking back upon 
the four ages of his life. The real Spenser is 
under thirty, writing cheerily to his friends, 
making real love toa woman in London while 
sighing for the half-mythical Rosalind of the 
glen, The ‘ House of Fama’ is evidently full of 
autobiographical touches. These were well 
brought out twenty years ago by the author, in 
his ‘ Chaucer-Studien.’ Yet we cannot go to the 
same length in estimating the relation between 
Dante and the ‘ House of Fame.’ On this point 
we sympathize somewhat with Palgrave in his 
recent letters to the London Academy. 

Ten Brink has displayed his utmost ingenu 
ity in classifying and grouping the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales.’ Whether his arrangement will 
remain wholly unmodified, is a question for 
time to decide. It is one that will require re- 
peated practical testing. In justice to the 
author it should be stated that the data upon 
which he bases his conclusions are not cited 
in this instalment, but reserved for the con- 
cluding part, where they will appear as ap- 
pendices. Usually Ten Brink is nothing if not 
clear. But in one instance at least his lan- 
guage is unfortunate. The ‘* ordinary read- 
er,” not on his guard, will be misled, we fear, 
by the wording of page 154 into taking Janu- 
ary and May to be the story actually told by 
the Wife of Bath. And in other passages the 
style is vague because too stylistic and not 
sufficiently dogmatic. The ‘ ordinary reader” 
needs to be told more positively what is before 
him, and ordered more peremptorily to believe 
and to disbelieve. The grouping of the ‘ Can- 
terbury Tales,’ for instance, is not brought 
out typographically in a way to strike the eve. 

It would be superfluous to do more than state 
that Ten Brink has abandoned his former be 
lief (in the ‘Chaucer-Studien’) that the ‘ R« 
mance of the Rose,’ as we have it, is by Chaucer, 
although we are by no means satisfied that the 
final word has been spoken en this vexed ques- 
tion. And it would be equally superfluous to 
dwell at length upon the rare excellence of the 
various literary judgments to be found in these 
pages. Ten Brink’s parallel between Petrarch 
and Voltaire, p. 53, is as bold as it is novel to 
us, but we are not at all disposed to cavil at it, 
The analogies pointed out, p. 97, between Pan- 
darus and Polonius, Mercutio, and Sancho 
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Panza, are both shrewd and diverting. In 
treating Troilus and Cressida, our author has 
fairly let himself go. As for such loci classict 
as the Prologue, the Knight’s Tale, and Rey- 
nard and Chanticleer, one scarcely needs to be 
a Ten Brink to write of them pleasantly and 
profitably. But here again the graceful illu- 
mination, p. 156, of the Prologue with regard 
to Lessing’s canon of description warns us not 
to take too much for granted. 

Like master like servant: the adage might be 
applied— with a modification—to Ten Brink’s 
treatment of Chaucer’s pupils and imitators, 
His estimate of Occleve is good ; even better is 
that of Lydgate. Neither could be improved 
without writing a monograph, as we said above 
concerning Wiclif. 

The author's treatment of the religious drama 
in England is even more original than his 
Chaucer lucubrations. In this field he has had 
less help from the pioneer work of others. Two 
novel features are especially prominent—the 
ascendancy of the northern districts (York- 
shire), and the destructive analysis of the so- 
called Coventry plays. Although it has long 
been suspected or assumed that the beginnings 
of the English drama were Anglian rather than 
Saxon, it remained for Ten Brink to raise the 
guess, or hypothesis, to the dignity of a work- 
ing theory. With regard to the Coventry col- 
lection, Ten Brink rejects all identification of 
it with the Franciscan Order in Coventry, and 
looks upon it as the ‘*‘ property,” so to speak, of 
a wandering troupe, carelessly put together. 
His remarks upon isolated religious plays or 
small groups of such ere equally to the point. 
In his treatment of the Moralities there is one 
position, or assumption, that we are disposed 
to combat. It is to be found, somewhat dis- 
guised, at p. 518, where we read that comedy 
deals rather with types of character, and that 
the greatest comic dramatists aim at reforming 
mankind. This may answer for the Latin- 
French comedy, but scarcely for English, un- 
less We are prepare! to admit that Ben Jonson 
is superior to Shakspere. We doubt, too, whe- 
ther the allegorical drama developed (sich ge- 
staltete) into the real, Of course we admit un- 
hesitatingly that it helped, by training actors 
and the public. But to our eye there is an un- 
bridged gulf be ween the best allegorical play 
and the poorest comedy. 

We have two strictures to pass upon Ten 
Brink’s method. One is that he rates the 
literary value of our religicus drama too high. 
Yet this was perbaps inevitable. It is in 
human nature that a man who by dint of un- 
common energy has worked himself into a 
difficult subject should overprize it. Obstacles 
overcome seem beauties. This human trait is 
a wise dispensation of Providence, for without 
it scholarship might not rise to its sunniest 
heights. Of Ten Brink in particular we hold 
that unless nature had fortunately endowed 
him with the gift of seeing in these old plays 
more beauties than we can, he would never 
have become the quick-witted interpreter that 
he is. 

Our other stricture is, that he has not given 
an adequate account of the origin and early 
steps of the religious drama in general, ¢. e., in 
Europe outside of England. Two pages anda 
half, pp. 244-246, are all that we get upon a 
subject which at once attracts and repels by 
its exceeding difficulty. Their character of 
vagueness, meagreness (aridity is scarcely too 
harsh a term) is not redeemed by the author 
himself labelling them eine typisch gehaliene 
Skizze. Ten Brink’s book is for the ‘‘ ordinary 
reader.” What scholar of adequate attain- 
ments, then, has familiarized the ordinary 
reader with the nascent liturgical drama 
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How much, rather how little, has Ten Brink 
the right to take for granted? True, if one 
has struggled through Ward, Aubertin, Klein, 
Mone, Lange, Wirth, and a few other writers 
of varying excellence, one may have a glim- 
mering insight into the process by which cult 
grew into dramatic action. But such a reader 
is no ordinary reader. Had Ten Brink taken 
twenty pages instead of two, he could have 
made at least the main points clear. As it is, 
his ‘‘sketch” will only mystify the ordinary 
reader. The specialist alone will accept it as a 
useful epitome. 

May we hope that the conclusion of the vol- 
ume will not keep us too long in suspense? 


BRAZIL IN_ 1889, 

Le Brésil en 1889, Paris: Charles Delagrave. 

1889, Pp, 699. 
Tuts work comes with a certain timeliness at 
the present moment, when the attention of the 
world is drawn to Brazil by the remarkable 
revolution in government which has lately 
taken place in that country. The publication 
of the book is, in a sense, a result of the Paris 
Exposition. Nearly two years ago the idea 
was conceived by certain Brazilian merchants 
in Paris that that country should be represent- 
ed in the Exposition. To this end an appeal 
was made to Brazilians in Paris and to French 
merchants engaged in trade with Brazil, the 
result of which was the formation in that city 
in March, 1888, of a Franco- Brazilian commit- 
tee, composed of citizens of both countries. 
Through the exertions of this committee, the 
patronage of the late Emperor, Dom Pedro IL, 
was secured for the project, and in July, 1888, 
an appropriation was obtained from the Brazil- 
ian Parliament. Having succeeded in their ef- 
forts to have Brazil officially represented in 
the Exposition, the committee subsequently, 
in response to a desire for information in re 
gard to that country, intrusted to one of their 
number, Mr. de Santa Anna Nery, the task of 
editing and publishing a book which should 
contain ful! and comprehensive information in 
regard to the social, political, commercial, and 
physical condition of the country up to the 
present time. The result is the present work, 
which is remarkably complete, as may be seen 
by a reference to the subjects which it contains. 

In the beginning a general review of the geo- 
graphical features of the country is given by 
the editor. Following this is an article on the 
hydrography of the country, by the Baron de 
Teffé, Director of the Bureau of Hydrography 
at Riode Janeiro; on the climate, by Henri 
Morize, astronomer at the Imperial Observato- 
ry; on mineralogy, by Henri Gorceix, Director 
of the School of Mines at Ouro Preto; on the his- 
tory of Brazil (nearly a hundred pages), by the 
Baron de Rio Branco, a member of the Histo- 
rical and Geographical Institute of Brazil; on 
population, territory, and the electorate, by 
J. P. Favilla Nunes, a Brazilian publicist; on 
the labor of the country, by the editor; on the 
agricultural zones, by André Rebougas, pro- 
fessor at the Polytechnic School at Rio de 
Janeiro; on agricultural institutions, by J. M. 
Leit&s da Cunha, a deputy of the General As- 
sembly from the province of Para; on finances, 
by A. Cavalcanti, a Brazilian economic writer ; 
on banks and institutions of credit, by Luiz 
Rodriguez D’Oliveira, an eminent Brazilian 
merchant in Paris; on railways, by Fernandes 
Pinheiro, Chief of the Commission of the Bra- 
zilian Ministry of Public Works in Europe 
and to the United States; on commerce and 
navigation, by the editor; on ths postal sys- 
tem, telegraphs, and telephones, by the same; 
on immigration, by E, da Silva Prado; on the 
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press, by Ferreira de Araujo, editor of the Ga- 
de Noticias of Rio de Janeiro; 
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that, in certain questions of language, there is 
no Vatican to render infallible decisions, and 
that his grammars and lexicons are founded 
on processes of observation and discrimination 
which he himself can imitate, and the results 
of which he may possibly improve. 

We notice a few slips in facts or expression, 
and some apparent inconsistencies, The state- 
ment (page 204) that Thucydides has ‘ only 
d0nvac,”’ i8 an oversight, as ¢@aca is found 
several times. Jaschal is, rather strangely, 
referred to racxw The remark on iornuc (page 
108 g) is misleading: ‘* In the compounds the 
intransitive tenses are occasionally found as 
transitive.” The meaning is not that the in- 
transitive tenses change their force, but that a 
transitive force is introduced by the preposi- 
tion. Under xcadew (page 118) the rendering of 
the perfect passive, ‘‘ by what name have you 
been called,” neglects the peculiar meaning of 
the verb in that tense. Would it not be well 
to indicate that, as a matter of strict Attic 
diction, the authority is expressly in favor of 
édehoay instead of éSedceaav, and of the shorter 
contracted forms in certain parts of Aoiw? 
Is gw, fo bind, contracted throughout simply 
from é€w, to lack, 
need ? The analogous case of xvAdw, to break, 
and xAaw, fo weep, points to the influence of a 
digamma in the forms which do not contract. 
To say that e«izov is a ** more usual” form than 


‘* by way of distinction” 


éActa (page 132) hardly expresses the compara- 
tive rareness of the latter aorist, which is used 
oftener, we believe, by Xenophon than by any 


? 


other writer. Yet, in the ‘ Anabasis,’ we find 
only one form of éAegéa to about five of etrov; 
in the ‘Hellenica’ (Books II and III), one 
to thirty; in half-a-dozen orations of Ly- 
sias, a solitary stranded optative, Adfaue, to 
thirty-one forms of eizov. In Plato, the 
disproportion is still more striking. We can- 
not tell whether BaAagravw, Otyyevw, and érAnv 
are omitted accidentally or because they so 
rarely occur in Attic prose. In this matter 
Prof. Hogue bas gone so far that he might 
well have gone a little further, and made his 
record complete. He mentions, for instance> 
such singularities as augiAegarvtwr and é8nca in 
Xenopion, and davraAeew in Lysias, and those 
interesting fossil forms of the first aorist ac- 
tive of dyw which crop out once in Antiphon 
and Thucydides. Why not mention also 
nepeerw, used a few times by Xenophon, and 
the rare aorist active of anayopevw? Why not, 
since defectiveness is an irregularity, include 
other defective verbs as well as vecdcaw, and thus 
make a special catalogue which, by reason of 
its completeness, would have its permanent 
value for scholars as well as for learners? The 
list, we believe, would not be much extended, 
and would call attention to the differences of 
usage that exist between classic writers within 
the brief period of about a century. 

The illustrative quotations are, as we have 
said, well chosen, and are rendered into vigor- 
ous and idiomatic English. The un-Attic ex 
pression ‘*to boss the job” would seem to re- 
quire at least quotation marks to fence it from 
the trespass of American youth. We are strong- 
ly of the opinion that it would be a great gain 
to refer to their sources all citations from the 
Greek except ordinary phrases and formule. 
The sort of student for whom the book is de- 
signed will certainly profit by an accuracy that 
leads him to consult authors for himself and to 
note the peculiarities of their diction. The in- 
dexes are prepared with great care and inge- 
nuity ; the quantity of doubtful vowels is 
everywhere marked, and substantives and ad- 
jectives are conveniently classified according 
to their gender and accent, 
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There are some points in the history of a 
dead language about which one would like to 
consult an iotelligent ghost, and which can 
never be settled except by a message from the 
dead ; in spite of this, men of real learning 
and ubility will affect a sort of inspiration in 
such matters and deliver their oracles, undis- 
mayed by the refutation of their conclusions on 
questions of legitimate research. Prof. Hogue 
apologizes in his preface for ‘‘ the constant re- 
currence of ‘ seems’ and ‘ perhaps’ in stating 


” 


the facts in regard to usage.” To our mind 
his candid suspense contrasts favorably with 
which is a grace and a vir- 
tue only when joined with omniscience, and of 


” 


the ** covck-sureness 


which he exposes one or two examples. Our 
own criticisms and suggestions are offered with 
reference to future editions, and chiefly from 
the point of view of the teacher. They are, in- 
deed, mostly based on the fact that the work is 
more complete than it professes to be, and per- 
forms decidedly more than the modest promise 
of its author. It is not merely an aid tothe 
student in acquiring forms and a vocabulary, 
but an excellent handbook in the practice of 
prose composition, and an accurate guide to 
some of the niceties and elegant economies of 
Attic style. 


RECENT MUSICAL LITERATURE. 

The Story of Musie. By W. J. Henderson. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp, 212. 

Review of the New York Musical Season, 1888 
Isso, By H. E. Krehbiel. Novello, Ewer & 
Co. Pp. Jel. 

System of Harmony for Teacher and Pupil. 
By John A. Broekhoven, Novello, Ewer & 
Co. Pp. 118. 

Ir isasomewhat remarkable fact that there are 
to-day four musical critics of the New York 
daily press who have written books. Mr. Hen- 
derson of the Times has just entered the list by 
writing a brief sketch of musical history. The 
Times for many years was eminently unfortu- 
nate in its choice of musical crities, but since 
the accession of Mr. Henderson it has become 
a helpful influence in the advancement of what 
is best and noblest in music. The same qualities 
of a clear and fluent literary style, fearless 
frankness, and incisive sarcasm which distin- 
guish Mr. Henderson’s criticisms are apparent in 
his ‘Story of Music,’ which is an attempt to de- 
scribe the evolution of the art itself, omitting 
most of the biographic details and dates which 
usually take up so much space in histories of 
music without throwing any light on the sub- 
ject. 

The plan is an excellent one and has been 
well carried out. Of course in the case of some 
of the greatest composers a few biographic 
data were called for, but as a whole it is a his- 
tory of music and not of musicians that Mr. 
Henderson has written, Evenv.ith these omis- 
sions, an attempt to compress the princinal 
facts of his subject into 212 pages compelled 
him to ignore some important lines of develop- 
ment, but the highway of musical evolution is 
clearly pointed out. For obtaining a bird's-eye 
view of musical history in a few hours, and 
without great mental effort, we know of no 
work equal to the present, which is also en- 
livened by frequent references, in the early 
chapters, to modern events and questions. The 
author looks at his subject from the modern 
‘‘advanced” point of view, with certain reser- 
vations. It is refreshing to read his remarks on 
Bach and Hiindel, so different from what one 
usually finds in English books: ‘* Bach has been 
frequently compared with Hindel, but this is 
folly. Hiindel was great in one department of 
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his art. Zach was master in all. Hiindel 
has left us the ‘ Messiah’ and ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ 
together with a few other masterpieces, and 
thousands of pages for which the present age 
has no use. Bach wrote scarcely a measure 
that we can spare.” No love is lost on the Ita- 
lian opera composers, Verdi excepted. On p. 
160 the famous mad scene in ** Lucia” is analyzed 
to show ‘how far removed is the work of a 
charlatan like Donizetti from tbat of a true 
poet.” For Verdi's last two operas great ad- 
miration is expressed, and the belief that they 
point toa new school cf Italian opera, absorb- 
ing much of Wagner, but differing by giving 
more importance to vocal melody. The follow- 
ing isa just criticism: ‘* There are passages in 
‘Faust,’ unhappily too few, such as the death 
of Valentine and Marquerite’s scene with 
Mephistopheles in the cathedral, which seem to 
me to come nearer to the ideal music-drama 
than anything outside of the best scenes in 
Wagner’s works,” 

Wagner Mr. Henderson considers ‘ the 
greatest musical genius who ever lived” ; yet, 
oddly enough, he objects to what will some day 
be recognized as his chief claim to greatness— 
his constant and novel use of *‘ harsh” disso- 
nances and chromatic progressions, which do 
not ‘‘ please the ear.” Precisely the same ob- 
jection was urged by Artusi at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century against the great 
reformer, Monteverde, for using unprepared 
sevenths and other “ harsh” discords, and has 
been raised at every step subsequently made to 
enlarge the barmonic boundaries and the dra- 
matic expressiveness of music. Besides, Mr. 
Henderson should remember that ears differ. 
Those of the full-blooded Wagnerite are highly 
delighted by the chromatic dissonant progres- 
sions in the Norn scene in the ‘ Gétterdiim- 
merung” or the Klingsor episodes in ‘* Parsi- 
fal.” It is a question of accustico-asthetic evo- 
lution, and we recommend Mr. Henderson to 
read an essay by Prof. Haeckel on the develop- 
ment of the sense-organs, in which this matter 
is discussed in a playful and sarcastic, yet sug- 
gestive manner. 

Throughout the greater part of this volume 
the lecture tone prevails, which, however, does 
not seem out of place even when it modulates 
into exhortation, as on p. 68. There are some 
happy expressions scattered through the text, 
like this: ‘* Music cannot definitely express 
emotion ; but it can produce it.” In view of 
the recent enormous successes of Wagner and 
Verdi, Mr. Henderson believes that the most 
important developments of music in the future 
will be in the domain of opera, and he conse- 
quently advises young composers, as a matter 
of business, to devote themselves to the opera 
rather than the symphony or the quartet. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s volume is the fourth ofa series 
which, if continued on the same plan, will some 
day prove very useful to an historian of music 
in America. It is printed and bound in a man- 
ner which is a credit to the publishers; it gives 
the programme of every concert worth men- 
tioning, with critical discussions of all novelties 
and other important productions; and its in- 
dex, as usual, is very complete. An appendix 
gives a survey of the choral work done in the 
principal American cities during the past sea- 
son, and another chapter contains a twenty- 
page summary of operatic history in New 
York, in which one cannot but be impressed by 
the remarkabie list of great singers whom 
New Yorkers have heard again and again, 
which helps to account for the undeniable fact 
that operatic audiences in New York are more 
critical, or at least less easily pleased, than in 
any European city. The best articles in this 
volume are those on ‘t Rheingold,” the *t Yeo- 
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men of the Guards,” a history of church on il span allott an seenis t& 
sic in New York, and the general retrospect, | find him as vig us as ever, with undimunist 
‘ontaining, among other things, the usual offi ed ardor for his favorite studies, and undimi 
cial statistics of the German opera season nished zeal in vey their results to other 
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during the preceding season. Those of the vuthor traces the spread of their dualistic 
stockholders and others who would like to put | principles to Europe, where, under the names 
Italian in place of German opera can see the | of Cathari, Albigenses, Patarins, ete., they 
utter futility of such a plan made obvious on | formed the most formidable body of heretics 
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with Herr Seidl’s reading and Wagner's eluci mination into the beliefs of 
dations in his pamphlet **‘On Conducting,” | visions of the s It is n 
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opposed these innovations; for Von Biilow is | tion of the sources, and alt) 
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living authority in the interpretation of liffer, 1 e will call in 
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graphers have hitherto established any uni- 
form usage in narrowly distinguishing be- 
tween '‘a bibliography ” and ‘‘ the literature of 
a subject.” Mr. Ford. in his ‘ Bibliotheca Ham- 
iltoniana,’ published three years ago, perhaps 
included all that each of these terms implies; 
but in this volume he by no means stops with 
what is comprised, first. under the head of works 
‘written by,” and second, ‘‘ relating to” 
Franklin, but gives us also ‘* Pseudonyms used 
by Franklin,” ‘‘ Writings wrongfully or doubt- 
fuily ascribed to Franklin,” and several suc- 
cessive indexes, constructed with great inge- 
nuity. If to these we add his very instructive 
introduction to the work, the whole constitutes 
what might perhaps be described as a biblio- 
graphical cyclopwedia. Exclusive of the in- 
dexes, the entries, which are numbered con- 
secutively, considerably exceed 1,000, 600 of 
these coming strictly under the heading ‘‘ Books 
and pamphlets wholly or partly written by 
Franklin,” but counting, 
sive editions of a given work, Thus, Mr. Ford 
gives 145 editions of the ‘ Way to Wealth,’ per- 


of course, the succes- 


haps the most conspicuous instance of an English 
work which has attained the polyglot form 
unless we except some of Cooper’s tales and 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 

Mr. Ford very properly devotes a portion of 
his ‘* Introduction ” to showing where the most 
considerable collections of Franklin literature 
are now to be found, citing in this connection 
Mr. Winsor’s claim, in justifying the begin- 
ning of the invaluable collection now in the 
Boston Public Library, ‘* ‘ that Franklin is to 
Boston’ as Shakspere is to England.” He al- 
so enumerates the efforts of his own predeces* 
sors in the work of constructing Franklin cata- 
logues or bibliographies, including Sabim 
Stevens, Swift, and others. Of Mr. Lindsay 
Swift’s ‘ Catalogue of Works relating to Ben- 
jamin Franklin in the Boston Publie Library, 
ete., published by that library in 1885, he re- 
marks: **‘ Had 1 been aware of its existence 
before I began my work, the present list 
would never have been started.” Neverthe- 
less, it is decidedly worth while that he should 
have carried his own list through, since, from 
the necessary limitations of Mr. Swift’s cata- 
logue, it falls far short of that degree of com- 
pleteness pessible to Mr. Ford’s work. To take 
a specific instance, Swift enumerates only thir- 
ty-two editions of the ‘Way to Wealth,’ as com- 
pared with Ford’s one hundred and forty-five. 
‘** Completeness,” however, it is gratifying to 
find Mr, Ford recognizing as at the best but a 
question of comparative degree. Indeed, he 
expressly picks this flaw in the title-page of 
Mr. Bigelow’s recently published edition of 
Franklin’s Works, namely, that be has styled 
it ‘* The Complete Works.” “ The writings of 
Franklin,” Mr, Ford maintains, ‘' will never 
be complete,” and he plainly looks forward to 
the gathering in the future of still other of 
‘*his known or recognizable pamphlets and 
contributions to periodicals,” 

No portion of this volume, perbaps, has a 
greater interest, and certainly few portions 
have more value, than the department devoted 
to‘ Writings wrongfully or doubtfully ascribed 
tu Franklin.” The eighteen titles here noted 
include some about which the general agree 
ment of bibliographers bas long settled itself, 
while in other cases our author renders note- 
worthy service by unravelling errors of author- 
ship which have been perpetuated by so care- 
ful writers as Sparks, Sabin, Stevens, Swift, 

and others. Mr. Ford enters as ‘ erroneous” 
the attributing to Franklin of the volume, 
Philosophical Essays,’ Edinburgh, 1768, but 
foes not suggest the true author. This work, 
though anonymous, was doubtless written by 
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James Balfour of Edinburgh. Mr. Ford's di- 
vision devoted to ‘‘ Works relating to, writ- 
ten to, or dedicated to Franklin,” comprises 
two hundred and twelve entries, While 
he nowhere claims absolute completeness for 
this enumeration, there are a few omissions 
which are somewhat surprising, among them 
the paper on ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin’ 
Beuve’s ‘English Portraits’; Part II. of 
the Messrs. Hale's ‘ Franklin in France’ (Part 
I. is entered in full), and Mr. G. M. Towle’s 
very interesting chapter on ‘‘ Franklin, the 
Boston Boy,” in the ‘Memorial History of 
Boston,’ vol. ii. An omission less to be missed 
is that of the various ‘lives of the signers” of 
the Declaration of Independence, by Lossing, 
C. A. Goodrich, N. Dwight, and others ; San- 
derson being the only one of this class cited. 


’ 


in Sainte- 


Twice Mr. Ford uses the word ‘ classical” in 
a sense which will to most readers bean unex 
pected and unfamiliar one, namely, in his 
table of ‘‘contents,” where he speaks of the 
‘*Reference list and classical index,” and 
again at page 279. In both instances it means 


almost invariably elsewhere. We find that 
Mr. Ford is not absolutely the first to make 
this innovation, Sir Henry Maine having used 
the word in this sense in 1885, in his ‘ Disserta- 
tions on Early Law and Custom’; yet this pre- 
cedent, we must think, had better have been 
left unfollowed. 


Westminster Abbey. By W. J. Loftie. With 
many illustrations by Herbert Railton. Lon 
don: Seeley & Co.; New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 

Mr. Lortre’s ‘Westminster Abbey’ is one of 
those interesting and useful books which the 
pages of the Portfolio have yielded to the art- 
loving world. <A picturesque and entertaining 
account of Westminster Abbey itself and its 
relations to London in early days is followed 
by anaceount of the Abbey as a long-estab- 
lished *‘show place” of great repute—a monu- 
ment famous since long ago, though of course 
more for its sepulchral memorials and its his- 
torical associations than for its architecture, 
which, in the sixteenth century and later, was 
in little repute. The coronations which have 
been held beneath its vaults are next treated of, 
and finally, with the fifth chapter, the work 
settles down to an account of the interior of 
the building. It seems that there is here the 
accuracy of a guide-book and more than a 
guide-book’s fulness of detail, combined with a 
certain freshness of style with which guide- 
books are not commonly supplied. If in the 
course of the whole work there is too little said 
about the rank of the building as a piece of 
Gothie architecture, we bave not, perhaps, to 
complain of that, in view of the fact that the 
attempt to discriminate between the architec- 
ture of this bui’ding and that of other edifices 
of the same general character would be dry 
for the ordinary readers of the Portfolio, 
while the detailed account of the tombs, their 
eftigies, inscripticns, decoration, beraldic bear- 
ings, and traditions, is something which all 
visitors, and all those persons who wish they 
were visitors, to Westminster Abbey, may 
unite in enjoying. The work is concluded with 
a chapter entitled ‘‘ Walks in the Precincts,” 
and thisis really quite novel and worthy of 
minute attention. 

As regards the illustrations, the case is not 
so clear, There are reproductions from Hollar 
which are, of course, of great interest. There 
are small, vignette-like drawings in the text, 
which are good in their way, and as expressive 





of the subject as a sketchy, so-called artistic 


based on subject classification, rather than as 





rendering of architecture can be made, There 
are also photographic engravings printed with 
the text, which, although not of the first ex- 
cellence, have in their trustworthiness a charm 
which the above-mentioned sketches bave not. 
The unsatisfactory illustrations are the large 
etchings, the full-page prints with margins, 
pretentious in chiaro-oscuro and elaborate in 
detail, which contrive to give so false an im- 
pression of the interior that the book would be 
better without their presence. The main fault 
is that the scale is greatly exaggerated. The 
plate opposite page 28 would be tolerably 
truthful in this respect if it represented, not 
the narrow and far from lofty nave of West- 
minster Abbey, but the colossal span and 
reach of Milan or Cologne. A still more no- 
ticeable bit of falsification is in the plate oppo- 
site page -4, the Confessor’s Chapel, where 
there is shown a very considerable walk from 
the tomb to the piers that support the roof, in- 
stead of the few steps that all persons familiar 
with the church know it to be. The chapter- 
house is expanded and spread away in the 
same fashion, and, in short, we have here a set 
of plates which would be somewhat overstrain- 
ed in character if they represented a great 
cathedral like Bruges or Rheims instead of a 
church of the much smaller English dimen- 
sions. One large plate, and only one, seems to 
us a desirable possession, and that is the re- 
production of Hollar’s plate of Henry VII.’s 
shrine. Here there is something else than 
architectural interest : a square inch of Hollar 
is worth a great deal of Railton. 


Illustrations of the Spires and Towers of the 
Mediceval Churches of England, preceded by 
Some Observations on the Architecture of 
the Middle Ages and its Spire Growth. By 
Charles Wickes, Architect. 8 vols. in one. 
Boston: Tieknor & Co. 1880, 

American Mansions and Cottages. Carl 
Pfeiffer, Architect. Parts I-V, folio. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co, 1899, 

[HE publishers and booksellers who supply the 

constantly increasing demand for books neces- 

sary in the offices of architects and decorative 
designers have, during the past few years, in 
troduced a plan which, at little cost to them- 
selves and little cost to the buyer, puts into the 
hands of this latter much that is desirable ; nor 
does it always involve a breach of that simple 
law which forbids you to appropriate your 
neighbor’s goods, for there are many of these 
bocks which, in their original form, are so old 
that copyright has no longer to do with them. 

Thus, in the case before us, the outline draw- 

ings of English church towers, which fill three 

thin folio volumes, and cost £5 or £6, have 
been reproduced in facsimile by the heliotype 
process, and published in one volume at a lower 
price. The book is well known, and hardly 
needs any remark to introduce it to the stu- 
dent. The general accuracy of the drawings is 
admitted, and it must be said of them that 
they are unusually intelligible—that is, that the 
details are expressed in such way as to make 
them clearly understood. The projection and 
character of mouldings, the nature of carved 
string-courses, drip-mouldings, and the like, 
the amount of projection or of reveal, and all 
such essential points, which modern drawings 
of architecture are very apt to ignore or to 
slight, are unusually well expressed in these 
lithographs. A comparison of this reproduc- 
tion with the original is certainly favorable to 
the former. The plates lend themselves to helio- 
type reproduction, and the result issatisfactory, 

The tive parts of Mr. Pfeiffer’s Look consist 
entirely of plates; and a small leaf, serving the 
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Career. By 


George 
Bros. 1859, 

Ir is a question for casuists whether contem 
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amount of posthumous praise. 


Buren was certainly despised and detested in 
his day, not only by his political enemies, bu 
also by the general public. Could he he 
seen the judgment which some recent writers 
have passed upon him, the thought of 


phant vindication in the eyes of poste 


might well have glorified the tranquillity of 
his later years. Mr. John Fiske has paid bim 
a respectful tribute; Mr. Shepard has cor 
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apology for his public life; and now Mr. Bar 
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Fine Arts. 
THE BARYE EXHIBITION. 
Tne Committee of the Barye Monument As- 
sociation which has had in charge the organi- 
zation of the exhibition now open at the 
American Art Galleries, rightly thought that, 
along with the works of Barye himself, should 
be shown some of those of his contemporaries 
and friends; and in choosing among these 
the names of Géricault, Delacroix, Corot, 
Dupré, Decamps, Diaz, Troyon,  Rous- 
seau, Millet, and Daubigny, they have 
presented a group of great artists who 
stand for a ccmplete, definite movement in 
modern art. This movement, begun by Géri- 
cault and Delacroix, the leaders in the famous 
revolt against classicism, has extended to 
every part of the western world where art 
flourishes, and in France has produced, in the 
painters of Barbizon and their immediate con- 
temporaries, the most admirable school of 
painting of our times. The idea in this 
movement, the thing that gave it its im- 
pulse and carried it through to the splen- 
did results we find in the works in the 
present exhibition, is Life, the essence of 
things as they are in nature; and the expres- 
sion of it involved the complete release of art 
from the formulas of the Academy to which 
David adhered with such obstinacy, and which 
M. Ingres never quite lost sight of, though the 
traditions to which he most fondly clung pro- 
ceeded from the pure source of the Renaissance, 
Courbet should be included in this movement 
for many reasons, and, indeed, no painter among 
the contemporaries of Barye has had more in- 
fluence on the art of to-day; but Courbet’s 
place is at the head of the Impressionists, with 
whom the poet-painters of the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau have little in common. Rude cer- 
tainly belongs in it, and as a sculptor he stands 
with Houdon and Barye, if not above them, as 
the leaders in the wonderful schoo! of sculpture 
in France to-day, the only school of sculpture 
that exists that is worthy of the name, and 
in which all that is best is the outcome of 
the same principle that formed the guid 
ing-star of the Romantici-ts and their fol- 
lowers in painting. It has not been possible 
here, however, to do what was done in the 
great Retrospective Exhibition just closed in 
Paris—that is, to show the development of 
French art during the present century in its 
entirety; nor has that been the aim of the Com- 
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mittee. What it has attempted to do is to show 
what was achieved in one direction by a group 
of painters, more than a hundred of whose 
works have been brought together at this exhi- 
bition, and who without question have produc- 
ed the most perfect art the century has 
yet seen. The fact that in this com- 
paratively small collection all of these 
great artists are adequately represented, and 
that many of the works are among the finest 
and most celebrated they ever produced, makes 
the exhibition one of the greatest importance, 
while it surpasses in interest any similar exhi- 
bition ever held in New York. 

Antoine Louis Barye, born at Paris on Sep- 
tember 24, 1796, was two months younger 
than Corot, who was born on the 20th of 
July, while both died in the same year, 
1875, in which year, too, Millet and Rousseau 
passed away. Troyon had then been dead 
ten years, and Decamps fifteen; Diaz died 
the next year, and Daubigny in 1578; 
Jules Dupré, the last survivor, died only 
a few weeks ago. Appreciation of Barye’s 
works has grown side by side with that of the 
great painters he lived with, and in whatever 
private gallery we find a Millet or a Corot we 
are almost sure to find some of the wonderful 
bronzes of the great sculptor. Beyond such 
genuine appreciation, however, has grown up 
a sort of exaggerated Barye ‘* cult,” and the 
ordinary Barbedienne bronzes which are che- 
rished by their owners as ” are nu- 
merous and to be found almost everywhere. 
At this exhibition, where the splendid collec- 
tions of Mr. W. T. Walters and of the Cor- 
coran Gallery, among others, are shown, it is 
possible to see some of the finest specimens in 


se 


originals 


existence, and some pieces that are unique ex- 
amples. Not even in Paris would it be possi- 
ble to bring together a finer collection than 
this. Yet it must be said that they cannot be 
seen to the best advantage, for, owing to the 
considerable number of duplicate casts in the 
exhibition and the small amount of space given 
to the placing of the pieces, the gallery is far 
too crowded, and many of the best things can 
only be seen from one point of view. The dig- 
nity of the work suffers from such a jumble, 
and it would have been better to have had 
more room or fewer pieces ; but this was, no 
doubt, a matter that the Committee could 
not control without a lack of graciousness 
which is always expected of committees 
for loan exhibitions. If only the large 
plaster cast of the ‘‘ Lion and Serpent” had 
been placed in another room, it would have 
been an improvement, and this magnificent 
group could have been seen, too, better than it 
can be in its present place. One wants clear 
space to walk around it, to approach, and draw 
away. For it is truly magnificent, this won- 
derful lion with his mane erect and his terrible 
paw holding the great serpent pinned to the 
earth. It is magnificent in its mighty gran- 
deur, ard all the dignity of the lion is expressed 
in it, along with all his foree, his graceful 
strength, and that marvellous beauty of 
bone and sinew of the cat. It is in his 
figures of the cat tribe, moreover, that Bayre 
is at his best. His human figures are rug- 
ged and powerful in their way—at least 
some of them are—but more are commonplace 
and clumsy; his horses are almost without ex- 
ception artificial in the exaggerated curves of 
the neck and over-lightness of limb; the deer 
and the birds are truthful enough and beauti- 
ful enough, and the dogs are thoroughly cha- 
racteristic—good sagacious creatures like the 
beagles, or elegant and graceful like the beau- 
tiful ‘‘Greyhound Reclining,” No. 83. The 
bears are the very heavy, shaggy fellows they 
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are in life, with rolling movement of the body 
and clumsy paw. The buils are, if anything, 
even better than any of these, and there is in 
the ‘‘ Elephant of Cochin China,” No. 21 (seen 
again in larger form and a unique example in 
‘* Elephant Walking,” No, 423), such a master 
work as would alone make a sculptor of animals 
famous, 

The closest observation of movement, the 
most exact truth to nature in structural de- 
tail, the most extraordinary sympathy with 
animal life, and a wonderful sort of intuition 
are shown in these works. Yet in those where 
he has to do with the tigers, the lions, the 
panthers, and the jaguars Barye’s work re- 
veals a still greater quality, a tragic sort of 
quality that amazes and terrifies and charms. 
Look at the ‘Jaguar Devouring a Hare.” 
Could powerful, subtle strength be better ex- 
pressed than in the nervous body of the beast, 
firm as steel and yet undulating like a serpent, 
as he crouches with his jaws fixed in the vitals 
of his prey’ In the *“ Lion Walking” and 
‘*Tiger Walking” what strength and grace are 
expressed, and with what grand simplicity! 
In the ‘Lioness of Algiers,” No. 140, what an in- 
tense feeling for the beautiful forms of the most 
graceful animalsis shown in this animal stand- 
ing still with head raised intently looking at 
something ! The ‘‘ Panther Seizing a Stag,” 
No, 24 ; the ‘‘ Tiger Devouring a Gavial,” No. 
29 ; the ‘* Ocelot Carrying a Heron,” No. 292 ; 
the ‘‘ Tiger Surprising an Antelope,” No. 275 ; 
the ‘‘ Lion Sitting,” No. 158, and ‘* Two Young 
Lions Wrestling,” No. 135, are all of them full 
of this splendid suppleness of the cats that 
makes them the most beautiful and at the same 
time the most terribleof animals. Itis in these 
works far more than in any of the others 
that Barye’s wonderful talent is shown, and in 
the whole range of sculpture there is nothing to 
equal them and only one thing to be compared 
to them. Frémiet, in his famous group of a 
gorilla carrying off a woman, has concentrated 
in the rigid strength of the animal’s right arm 
and the iron grip of the hand, a sort of force 
that is found in the greatest works of Barye. 
It is almost as powerful as that marvellous paw 
of the lion that holds the serpent. 

The collection of Barye’s works, which num- 
bers 453 pieces in metal, wax, and plaster, in- 
cludes also a number of water-color drawings 
and a few studies in oil. What is true of the 
sculpture is equally true of the pictures— 
those depicting the animals of the feline race 
are the best. ‘‘ Tiger,” No. 478, a study in oil, 
is oneof the finest of these, and among the 
water-colors, ‘‘ Tiger Playing,” No. 504; ‘‘ Tiger 
Rolling,” No. 502; ‘* Walking Lion,” No, 493; 
‘* Tiger Asleep,” No. 469, and ‘* Serpent Crush- 
ing an Antelope,” No. 466, are especial- 
ly to be noted. Of interest also are three 
or four little landscape studies, one of which, 
‘“Study of Trees, Fontainebleau,” No, 514, 
is a sober bit of brown and dull yellows, 
suggesting the tawny coats of the animals 
the great sculptor so wonderfully portrayed. 
In this gallery also is hung a portrait 
of Barye by Bonnat, whose admiration of 
Barye’s work amounts to apassion. It stands 
as the accepted portrait of the sculptor, and 
shows the figure in three-quarter length, the 
head inclined slightly forward, with a broad 
brow, deep-set eyes with a penetrating gaze, 
and a mouth and chin of great firmness. 

No name is so intimately connected with the 
Barbizon School as that of Jean Francois Mil- 
let. Passing over his early period when he 
painted semi-classical subjects, Millet’s life- 
work was done at Barbizon, in the fields about 
that little village on the borders of the noble 
forest. There he lived his humble, quiet life, 
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new Government publications, and bargains in stan- 
dard, Choice, and rare books. Send for a sample copy. 


H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 


1424 and 1426 *'F’’ Street, Washington, D. C. 


. , r rer ~myy ~° 

fh ORADVANCED STUDENTS. 

French European Mayazine, bi-monthly, 24 num- 

bers, 768 pages. Plays, stories, sketches, poetry, ete., 

by the best modern writers Postpaid, $1.10 per an- 

num. Specimen numbers mailed free to any address. 
ROTH, 237 Soutn Broad St., Phila, 


, 


The Nation. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NOTEWORTHY BOOKS. 


FOR HOLIDAY USE. 


The Marble Faun. 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Holiday Edition. 
With portrait and fifty photogravures. 2 vols. 
8vo, gilttop. With slip covers in the Italian 
stvle. in cloth box, $6.00; full polished calf, 
$12,00; full white vellum, gilt top, $12.00. 


The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Birthday Edition. 
With engraved title-pages from designs by 
Mrs Henry Whitman. 2 vols. 16mo, g-it top, 
$2.50; fuil polished calf, $8,00. 


Wyndham Towers. 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Crown 8vo, 
artistically bound, $1.28. 


anwarens Jn iD Sai ger ae 

Browning's Poetical Works. 
New Issue 0! the Riverside Edition, Including 
all the corrections and changes recently made 
by Mr. Browning, and the poem ** Pauline,” 
in its previous form, in an Appendix tothe 
volume in the body of which the latest revised 
version appears. In 6 volumes, crown 8vo, 
green cloth, gilt top, $1.75 each; the set, in a 
box, $10.00; half calf, $18.00; half levant, 
$24.00, 





Three Dramas of Euripides 


The Medea, the Hippolytos, and the Alkestis, 
By Wilham Cranston Lawton. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $1.50 


Gudrun. 


A Medieval Epic, translated from the Middle 
High German by Mary Pickering “ hols. 8vo, 
cloth or parchment paper boards. .50, 


The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish. 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Tiius- 


trated by Boughton, Merrill, and others. $6.00; 
full levant, $12.00. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries. 


By Rodoifo Lanciani, Director of the Roman 
Museum. 100 iilustrations, Syo. $6.00, 


The Hermitage and Later 
Poems. 
By Edward Rowland Sill. 16mo, parchment 
paper cover or cloth, $1.00, 


Poems. 


By Edward Row] land Silk New Edition, uni- 
form with * The Hermitage and Later Poems. 
16mo, cloth or parchment paper cover. $1.00, 


After Noontide. 


Selected by Margaret E. White. $1.00, 
Passages chosen with excellent judgment, 
aad sunshine to the afternoon of life. 


White and Gold Series. 
LYRICS, IDYLS, AND ROMANCES. 
From the Poems of Robert Browning. 
ROMANCES, LYRICS, AND SONNETS. 
From the Poems of Mrs. Browning. 
INTERLUDES, LYRICS, AND IDYLS. 
From Lord Tennyson's Poetical Works. 
BALLADS, LYRICS, AND SONNETS. 
From the Poems of Mr. Longfellow. 


4 vols. 16mo, gilt top, each $1.00; half levant, 
$3.00. 


*,.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, by mail, 
postpaid, on recetpt 2f price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, 


1 East Seventeenth St., New Vork, 





A Capital Series of ten Books for Peys. Handsomely 
“El 





{| Number 1275 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS' 


N 
Christmas Gift-Books 


PEN AND PENCIL VOLUME FOR 1889. 


RUSSIAN PICTURES DRAWN WITH PEN 
AND PENCIL. By Thomas Michell, C.B., author 
of * Murray’s Handbooks for Russia, Poland, and 
Finland,’ ete., etc. With three maps and 124 il- 
lustrations. Imperial 8vo, clotn, gilt edges, $3.59 

‘“*Mr. Thomas Michell has accomplished very well 
the task of stretching his textover so vast a territory. 

The cuts of Russian cathedrals, churches, and decora 

tive work found in religious manuscripts of the Middle 

Ages are singularly interesting, while some effort has 

been made to depict the various types of people em 

braced under the Russian rule.’’—-New York Times, 


R. M, BALLANTYNE’S NEW BOOK, 


BLOWN TO BITS; or, The Lonely Man of Ra- 
cata. A Tale of the Malay Archipelago. L2mo, 
cloth, covers in colors and gold, illustri ited. §1.50. 
The extremely violent nature of the volcanic erup 
tion in Krakotoa in 1LSS3, the pecu'‘iar beauty of those 
parts of the Eastern seas where the event occurred, the 
widespread influences of the accompanying phenome 
na, and tne tremendous devastation which resulted, 
are all presented in a thrilling narrative for the juve- 
nile world 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF YOU CH (The). By the 

Rev. Robt. Steel, D.b. Il2mo, clothextra. $1.25. 

A series of examples selected from various spheres 

of thought and life, to illustrate what has been accom 

plished by youths who diligently cultivate their powers 
and opportuuities. 


ACHILLES DAUNT’S NEW BOOK. 

CRAG, GLACIER, AND AVALANCHE, Nar. 
ratives of Daring and_ Disaster. By Achilles 
Daunt, auth :r of ‘With Pack and Rifle,’ ete, 
With 13 illustrations. Il2mo, cloth extra. $1. 

** The stories helped by the thirteen illustrations, 
will stir the most sluggish blood into a quicker and 
perhaps a more healthy flow, will find a host of read 
ers among both the young and old.’?—Journalof Com- 
merce. 

NEW BOOK BY VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON. 

AMONG THE TURKS. iy «Verney Lovett 
Cameron, C.B., D.c.L., Commander Royal Navy, 
author of * Jack Hooper,’ ete. 12mo, cloth extra, 
With 27 illustrations. 380 cents 

** It isa good book for boys, and will while away an 
hour or two for boys of larger growth, net without 
profit and pleasure,.’’—New York Times, 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL IN ROME. 
An Historical Memoir. from the Apostle’s landing 
at Puteoti to his death, A.D. 62-64. By S. Russell 
Forbes. l2mo, cloth extra, Illustrated. 80 cents. 

**The work is a true historical study, and contains a 
wealth of material. The book is needed to supple- 
ment and correct the larger lives of st. Paul whose 
authors have never studied accurately some of the 
archeological questions involved.’’—Public Opinion. 


rc AVORITE BIBLE STORIES FOR THE 

YOUNG. With numerous illustrations. 16mo, 

bi andsomely illuminatea board covers, 50 cents. 
Cloth extra, 7o cents. 


HANDSOME EDITIONS OF 
Robinson Crusoe and Swiss 
Family. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. The Life and Strange 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner. 
Written by himself. Carefully reprinted from the 
ort nnal edition. With Memotr ot Defoe, a Me- 
moitr of Alexander Selkirk, and other interesting 
additions. Iilustrited with upwards of 70 en 
gravings by Keeley Halswelle, i2mo, cloth extra. 
Iliuminated cover. $1.25, 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON (The): or, Adven- 
tures of a Sbipwreckea Family on a Desolate 
island. A New and Unabridged Edition. With 
upwards of 500 engravings, I2mo, cloth extra, 
Illuminated cover. $1.25, 





TWO CHARMING COLOR BOOKS, 

YOU MAY PICK THE DAISIES, Beautifully 
illustrated in Monotints. 4to, with a very attract 
ve cover, incolors and monochrome. 35 cents, 

SIL Mi ie : LININGS BEHIND EARTH’SCLOUDS, 

A. Lempriere Knight. Reautiful landscape 
a aka +“ colors and monochrome, Oblong, rib 
bon style, handsomely designed cover, 50 cents. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
R. M. Ballantyne’s Latest and 
Most Popular Books. 


bound and fally tlustrared, for $1.00 each, 


) 1e 
Giants of the North,’ ete., ete. 


Any book in this list sent postpaid on receipt of price 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Publishers and Importers, 
42 Beecker Street, New York, 
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Aspects of the Earth. 


Account of some Familiar 
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of Geology at Harvard, With 100 [llustrations. Queensland By CARL LUuMHOLTZ Wit 

8vo, $4.00. over 100 Lilustrations, Svo, $5.00, 

7 at ag yeamer wih 5 ) Lnveresting ** Mir. imholtz selected for his study what 
and graphic account OF tO nena of the proves to be the lowest race of homo sapiens 
earth's surface—earthqu les, vo ca= | known to exist—a race only just entering upon 

ei ~ . . ‘ TY) ft 
noes, rivers, forests, caver vh ca most the Stone Age, that is, without even a tolerable 
directly affect human lite. istra i supply of stone implements, without agricu 
are many and artistic. ire, without clothing of any kind, without re 

**The curiousiv close i lation betw 1 gion, a miserable wandering race ilways 
natural science and the ss } velop from hand to mouth, His book up ¢ 
mest of man is impressiy wn in S gre inextraordinary narrative and ries of bri 
work,’’—Boston Travelile) ant pictures.’’— Boston Evening ript 
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The Early History, Manners, and Customs of the Ancestors of the English-Speaking Nations, Tllus- 


ities Discovered in Mound 


trated fromthe Antiqu Ancient 

Sagasand Eddas. By PAuL B. Du CHAILLU. With 1,4V0 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.50 

** In these two volumes we see the aneient Norseman in his habit as he lived 1 peace and war, a 
home and in his incursions into tar distant lands We follow him from the cradle tothe grave. | 
work is certain to attract great attention.’’—Philadeiphia Times. 

oT se luxuriously print 1 profusely istrated volumes undoubtedly embody t t es 

These luxur ) rinteda pt 1 1 i I 1 I 

and most detailed a nt of Norse ancestors extant, Lltis an extensive and importa Ww ‘ 
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The Poetry of Tennyson. 


w19ND , 
OUiSla Cis By Henry VAN Dyke, D.D. t2mo, § ) 

By GEORGE W. CABLE. In an original and Dr. Van Dyke's volume contains the complet 
artistic binding, Square 12mo, illustrated, | est study that has yet been made of the Po 
$2.00. Laureate’s works and intluence. The discuss 

Mr. Cable's tales have a thread of common | carries the author naturally into the larger f 
interest, and reveal many delighttul glimpses o suggested by the relation of poetry to lif rt 

the French Creole civilization of the last and the ? - : E 

; mn niewonk tn tta " t 

present century I \ er untic in color KRIS OL special il est in walysis i 

und tender in ¢t ny rh strations part which the B plays renn vson's 


very curious, 
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English Letters, 








By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 12mo, $1.5 

‘A most charming t k for lovers ¢ i 
purest and best literature.’’—Hartford Post. 

** The whole book is characterized by a grace 
ful daintiness that noves the study of Engtis 
literature from rerv, and makes icharm 
ing recreation.” v Jou l 

DELIGHTFUL BOOKS 


Personally Conducted. 


With 46 Illustrations by 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


Joseph Pennell, Alfred Parsons, and others, 
Square Svo, $2.00. I Talesintos vH ‘ 
tian Wright. 1 $1 
aseil nv volume of tr ¢ y the f us : 
A fascinating volum f travel t a 1 ‘* Miss Wright sets forth in simt : 
story-teller, the chapters being a series of plea inguaye the lives and works of 
sant, informal talks with an imaginary party of Ei sh terature. Miss Wright t 
young people to whom the author is showing the | © sey tia ~, ane lta v 
e Wii is 5 ” » f> 
curious and interesting sights the Old World 
B es ( = Stories 
> sts 3 ~ 
** As humorous and delightful as |! et ee Pp es , S ‘ 
mA in Progress r 3 8 \ 
previous stories.”’—Boston Tra Hist ] stra @1.2 
+* THE BOOK BUYER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL for 1889 23 es 
of the important H h sl MARGAR D AND, | vA } amy. La ‘ e H N 
H. H. Boresen, T. A. JANVIER, and f x <: ‘8 " ‘ 
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TWO IDEAL LIVES 


The Story of William and 
Lucy Smith. 


By George S. Merriam, author of ‘Life of 
Samuel Bowles,’ ‘A Living Faith,’ ete. With 
a Heliotype (bust) of William Smith. Crown 
8vo, gilt top. $2.00. 


The charm of this biography no doubt consists 
in the singular beauty of nature, and fineness of 
character and talent, possessed by those who are 
the subjects of it. - . Avivid picture of 
Lucy Smith, on every side of her varied and 
most fascinating character,—The Spectator (Lou- 
don), 


One of the most delightful literary memoirs. 
ranking with the life of Charles Kingsley in the 
bevuty of the wedded lite portrayed, the earnest 
search for truth, and the intellectual power with 
which the reader is brought in contact.—The Ad- 
vance (Chicago), 


A story with few incidents, but of an exquisite 
value, for it records the experiences of two rich- 
ly endowed natures, whose love of truth seemed 
so nearly absolute that, at the very outset of the 
reader’s acquaintance with them, they imspire a 
singular confidence and affectiou.—The Provi- 
dence Journal. 


It is the story of two Jives which became one, 
perhaps the most perfect record of wedded lite 
which the world has ever been permitted to see 
. .. The book is full of the most lofty spiritual 
conception of life, although it voices bravely all 


the doubts of the nineteenth century. . ~ at 
will bring comfort, peace, joy, and stimulus into 
many athoughtful mind,—The Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


A true love-story anda prose ** In Memoriam.”’ 
« « « Whoever loves, and all who sorrow, will 
tind their joy in reading it, and then rereading, 
lending, praising it.— William ©, Gannett. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 


postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, 


wt East Seventeenth Street, New York 


ARTISTIC PR 
of 
PERMANENT VALUE. 


Hligh-class Etchings, tasteful- 
ly framed, costing from $5 up- 
ward, ILllustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue mailed on recerpt of 
ro cents in stamps. Frederick 
Keppel & Co., Paris, and 20 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York. 


tSENTS 


. y os , rrp + 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock mailed on 


demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and natin as s00n as issued. 


SHOULD LIKE TO CONFER W ITH 


officers of reading clubs, literary societies, and im 
provement associations of all kinds, tn all the towns of 
our eountry, and shall be obliged to those who will 
write to me. J. B. Harrison, Franklin Falls, New 
Hampshire, 

BOOKS IN THE ") Subscription to foreign pe- 

FORFIGN AND riodicals, Tauchnitz British 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES, / Authors. Catalogues on ap- 
plication. Cari ScHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 





The Nation. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. S 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


FACT, FANCY, AND FABLE. A new Hand-book for 
Ready Reference on Subjects Commonly Omitted 
from Cyclopadias. Comptled by Henry F. Ked- 
dall. Royal 8vo, 536 pages, half leather. $3.50. 

** The compiler has done his work well and given us 

a book of varied but constant and unfailing useful- 

ness,’’— Buffalo Express. 

OPENING THE OYSTER. A Story of Adventure. By 
Charles L. Marsh. Proftusely illustrated. 12mo. 


1.75 
**It is such a tale of travel and adventure as will tn- 
terest both young and old. One does not 


often come across so fascinating a book.” —The Chi 
cago Evening Journal, 


A. THIERS. By Paul de kemusat, Senator, Trans 
lated by Prof. M. B. Anderson, The Great Frenoh 
Writers. 12mo,. $1.00, 

‘*An admirable portrayal of the great French writer 
and statesman. . - Hewas undoubtedly one of 
the greatest of French statesmen, and the story of his 
life as presented in this volume is remarkably intereat- 
ing.’’—The Chicago Herald. 


ALEXIA. By Mrs. Mary Abbott. 16mo. 75 cents, 

ats spe geet is very simple; indeed, the story ts a mere 
sketch. but one well, even artistically, executed. ’'— 
The Gazette, Salem, Mass. 


IN AND AROUND BERLIN. By Minerva HB. Norton. 
12mo. $1.00. 


“It discusses education, the churches, museums, 
and palaces, giving descriptions of the streets, parks, 
cemeteries, and public buildings, with many glimpses 
of social and family life. It is a very suggestive and 
successful little book.’ —The U niversalist, Chicago. 


THE POETRY OF JOB. By George H. Gilbert, Pb. D 
12mo. $1.00. 

** This celebrated pms has never before had such a 
clear analysis, nor had its beauties so finely brought 
out. . It is a patient, painstaking, scholarly 
work of a schol: arly man, The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


MUSICAL MOMENTS. Short Selections (Poetry and 
Prose) in Praise of Music. Collected by J. E. P. 
16mo. $3.00. 

Some of tne finest passages in poetry have been in- 
—— by its twin sister, music. A collection of 
choice quotations on this subject is here embodied in a@ 
very dainty and tasteful volume. 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON ASTRONOMY, WITH CHAP 
TERS ON GEOGRAPHY AND NAVIGAT.ON. By 
William H. Parker. 12mo, 264 pages. £1.00. 

‘“*Itis written in a style concise and easy to under- 
stand, interesting as a personal taik. It will give to 
the schoolboy a clear idea of scores of facts he ought 
to know, and will tend to foster a desire for still fur 
ther know jiedge. . . Itisa book well worth the 
reading of old as well as young.’’—The Chicayo Times. 


SFSAME AND LILIES. By John Ruskin. Finely 
printed and bound, Ismo. 237 pages, gilt top. 
$1.00, 

A beautiful new re; rint of Mr. Ruskin’s noble little 
book—a reprint in which it is believed the paper, 
print, binding, and general tastefulness of the dress 
are somewhat harmonious with the author’s exquisite 
language and elevated thought. 


MOTIVES OF LIFE. By Prof, David Swing. New and 
enlarged edition. 16mo0, 230 pages. $1.00. 

* Here, as everywhere, Prof. Swing writes with the 
simplicity, the earnestness, and the bonesty which 
come of asincere devotion to all that is best and no 
blest and neti in life and character.’’—The Evening 
Fost, New York 


CLUB ESSAYS. By Prof. David Swing. Newand en- 
larged edition. 16mo, 266 pages. $1.00. 

**As an essayist Prof. Swing has few equals and 
hardly a superior in the entire range of men of letters. 
. . + There is a mint of solid gold in these ‘Club 
Essays.’ ’’—Home Journal, Boston. 


THERESA AT SAN DOMINGO. From the French of 
Mme. Fresneau, Illustrated. 12mo, 209 pages. 
$1.00, 

Mme. Fresneau has commemorated in this capital 
Story for children the evils of slavery and incidents of 
the negro insurrection at San Domiugo in 1789. In ad- 
dition to the vivid historic background she gives some 
excellent descriptions of life in the West Indies, 


SEVEN DAYS AFTER THE HONEYMOON. By 8. A’ 
B. Small. 4to. Giltedges. 75 cents. 

“Adainty Httle booklet, appropriately gotten up, 
containing bills of fare for each meal of the seven 
days. with full directions forthe preparation of each 
disnnamed, Itisa pretty gift for a young bride.’’ 
—The Living Church, Chicago. 


For sale by Booksellera generally, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
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I The tax Gent Annuals. 


All Stories and Pictures, New, Origi- 


nal, and Fascinating. 


Chatterbox for 1889. 


The most popular and largest selling juvenile in 
the world, full of original stories, sketches, 
and poems for the young, and every illus- 
tration which appears in it is expressly de- 
signed for this work by the most eminent Eng- 
lish artists. Over 200 full-page original illus. 
trations. 1 vol., illuminated covers, $1.25; 
cloth, $1.75, 


Oliver Optic’s Annual. 


This is the leading book of its kind this year, and 
is an attractive collection of populare hildren’s 
stories with original illustrations by the best 
known American artists, engraved by An- 
drew, with two colored plates. 1 vol., 4to, 
illuminated covers, $1.50. 


Little Ones Annual for 1890. 


[llustrated Stories and Poems edited by WIL- 
LIAM T. ADAMS (Oliver Optic), for very little 
people, Exquisiteiy illustrated by the most 
celebrated artists in America. Over 350 pic- 
tures illustrating er — by the very 
best juvenile writers. 1 vol., 4to, illuminated 
covers, $1.75; cloth, full gilt, $2.25, 


The Nursery R. 


This popular annual is now in its TWENTY-THIRD 
YEAR. Ithasentertained two generations of 
children. It consists of original stories and 
new illustrations. 1 vol. royal octavo, illumi. 
nated covers, $1.25, 


BEST BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Queen Hildegarde. 


By Laura E. RIcHARDS, author of * Five Mice,’ 
ete, A new book for girls of the best class’ 
Beautitully ilustrated with original designs 
by Garrett. A second ‘ Little Women.’ J vol., 
12mo, cioth, $1.25, 


Three Vassar Girls in Russia 


AND TURKEY during the exciting scenes and 
events of the late Turko-Russian war, with 
many adventures both serious and comic by 
ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. Fully illustrated 
by ‘‘Champ.’? 1 voi, illuminated covers, 
$1.50; eloth, $2.00, 


Other volumes of the series are Three Vassar 
Girls in France, at Home, on the Khine, in 
Italy, in South America, in England, and 
Abroad. 


Great Grandmother's Girls in 
New Mexico. 


By EvizaBneta W. CHAMPNEY, author of ** Three 
Vassar Girls’? series. This delightful volume 
deseribes incidents in the lite of a quaint little 
maiden who lived in the time of the Spanish 
Adventurers. Illustrated by “‘CHAMpP.”* 1 
vol., S8vo, illuminated covers, $1.75; cloth, 
$2.50, 


Companion volume to the above is G REAT 
GRANDMOTHER’S GIRLS IN NEW 
FRANCE, 


; “ 

Six Girls. 

By FANNIE BELLE IRviInG. A charming story 
of every-day home life, pure in sentiment and 
healthy in tone. A beautiful book for giris. 
Iliustrated from original designs. 1 vol., illu- 
minated covers, $1.50, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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By Guy de Maupassant. Illustrated by Ernest Duez and Alt I I All s B 
$12.50; 4to, extra cloth, gilt t : : ur ui 
* The knowledge of human nature, the study of comp exity of t fi 1 
not absorbed this intense tale. Itis one ot the richest publicat! 1 ‘ 
study his genius in the light ke himself demands for it. Of the fey y ‘ 
is considered by competent critics to be the most representative.’ a a \ 
’ ° . 
The Low-Back’d Car. The Miller's Daughter. 
By Samuel Lover. With Twelve Illustrations by Wil By Alfred 1 rated a ‘ 
liam Magrath, printed by photogravure from Cop sicns by H. Wi r " . ' art 
per Plates, with Piate-mark; also Twelve Initial Harry nn A € t Ww Ww 
Vignettes, engraved on wood by C, H. Reed. Size ward Eng ed W i 
of volume, 93gx11 inches. Handsomely bound tn ( h, 2 Ivory s ‘ N 
cloth. 865. leathe 
** There —— in this volume that does not deserve The sweet v< t . . 
praise, 7 N Tpoch, . le rhvt t a 1 
sare ee I 
ur I t k pa 
rd 
Half-Hours with the Best Hu- 
morous Authors. Life of Benjamin Franklin uli 
selected and arranged by Charles Morris, embracing The most comy e 
some of the choicest writings of the best American fted fr n r i 
English, and foreign humorists. In four volume printed re e ‘ 
Crown, 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 26.00. Half morocco H n Ww 5 s z 
$10.00. Three-quarters calf, $13,00. g 
**The entire collection is thus various in interest, \\ k n % . ¢ 
and affords light and agreeable reading, of whict graphical 
greater part is of good literary quality.’’—. ¥. Nation. interest 
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By Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D Wit W © 
tions engraved on wood by G. Pearson, after draw 
tion, with fresh notes, Svo, cloth, $2.50. 
** Miss Edwards's * A Thousand Miles 1 pti ij 5 2 
Her work as an Egyptologist. and deserved rejutat 
the narrative. Fifteen years age that ea } 
was first published. For some time sinc: ; 
form, revised, retouched here and there with» . 
as it originallig was, one of the brilliant, fas \ 
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A Midsummer Ramble in the Dol Revised edition, w 


ymit 


8 vised 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
** It is quite a treat to fall in 
the ring of that cheery laughter 
ing seanty food, hard quarters, noise, 
the stupidity of mountain peasants, 
humor, but as a kind of rowgh practic , ¢ 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s NEw ILLUSTRATED BOoks 
NOW READY: 

Joseph Pennell’s New Book—Choicely Illustrated. 

PEN-DRAWING AND DRAUGHTSMEN: Their Work and Their Methods. 


A Study of the Art of To-Day, with Technical Remarks. By Joseph Pennell, With peat and other Illustrations. 4to, $20, 





_. The work of the following artists, besides others, being dea! it with: Mariano Fertuny, Daniel Vierge, G Mad hb ia J. F. Raffaelli, A. Montalti, Antonio 
Fabrés. Louis Gallice, and Ferrand Fau. Martin Ric oO, T. Tito, A. Casanova y Estorach, Adolph Mer vo Dietz. H. Schlitrgen, Kobert Haug and Her- 


mann Liders, Ludwig Marold, A. Oberiiinder, Albert Richter, A. Stuckl, Waldemar Fre derick, Léon L Rel ray Edouard Détaille, Madeleine Lemaire, 





EK. Dant im, P. G. Jeanniot, Louis Leloir, Maxime L, ilanne Ul lysse Butin, H. Scott Mars, A. Lancon, A. Lalauze, M. de Wviie, Caran d’Ache, Frederick 
Sandys, Ford Madox Brown, ‘ it Sir leric ‘ighton, William Small, W. L. Wylie, T. Blake Wrigman, Frederick Walker, George du 





Maurier, Charles Keene, H arry Furniss, George Reid, Walter C rane, Randolph Q aldect tt, Maurice Griffenhagen, Hugh Thomson, 





Herbert Railton, Lesh ‘ ven Hill, Alfre dP rsous, Edwin A, Abbey, C.S. Reinhart, Re vinald B. Biret h, H. F. F arny, Howard ?’vle, 
Wyatt | aton Frost, Fred n, KE. W. Kembie, Alice Barber, Robert Blum, “Alfred Brennan, Frederick Lungren, Harry Fe nn, Kenyon Cox, 
{ ¥ lition } rinted. of nt yet pies only, each containing an original pen drawing by the author, no two copies being alike. Price, § 

WESTMI N ST BE R AB B E Y. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, author of ' Windsor Castle,’ 
etc. With 12 full-] and man lustrationus, chic fly by Herbert Railton. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt, $7.50. 

THE EARL [Ts R ENGLISH WATER-COLOR PAINTERS. By Cosmo Monk- 
House. i r Turner, Girtin, Bonington, Cotman, De Wint, Sandby, Hearne, Barret, Prout, Cozens, Copley, Fielding, Catter- 
mole, and Davi cox. super. il 4to, cloth, $7.50 


The Oxford University Press Edition. 


BOSWELL’S L IE OF JOHNSON. Including Boswell’s ‘Journal of a Tour to 


the Hebrides.’ an hnson'’s * Diary of a Journey into North Wales.’ Edited by oe ge Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
6 vols., 8vo, cl in wile ps, $12.00. 
New and Enlarged Edition of the Collected Works of Now Ready, with Illustrations and Plans. 


ry. . . r r ° e rt rr . T Y . ~ Y Dp ry als ab Oe TKD 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. Edited by David Masson, | TRAVELS IN INDIA OF JEAN BAPTISTE TAVER- 
WW ry } : a : res NIER. BARON OF AUBONNE, Translated from the original +rench edition of 

1.A.,L1..D, Vol.T, Autobiography from 1785-1803, 1/mo, $1.25. Now ready. 1676, with a biographical sketch of the author, notes, appendices, &e., by V. 
*,* The work will be completed in 14 volumes, published monthly, $1.25 each, Ball, LL.D., FLR.S., F.G.S. With illustrations and maps. Two vols., me- 
dium vo, 2 2. 


aa ee : ie : : A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE 
APPRECIATIONS. With an Essay on Style. By Wal- FROM ARCADIUS TOIRENE. A. D, 395-800. By John B. Bury, M.A., Fellow 
¥ of Tri-nity College, Dublin. 2 vols., 8vo, $3. 

Prof. Edward Caird’s New Book. 
THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF IMMANUEL 


KANT, By Edward Caird, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 


Walter Pater’s New Book. 


ter Pater, Fei'ow of Brasenose College. Globe, 8vo, $1.75. 
Francis T. Palgrave’s New Work. 
THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. Selected 


from the English Lyrical! loet of Four Centuries. With Notes Explanatory University of Glasgow. Two mo Who S8vo, $7.50. 

and Biographical. By Francis T. Palgrave, editor of ‘* Tne Golden Treasury of ** The object of this book ts to give a connected view of the Critical Phtlosophy, 
Songs and Lyrics.”’ Limited edition, choice) ) »d o1 nade pape showing the relations of the three Critiques to each other, and to the other works 
a a i ' pe i inted on handmade paper. of Kant which may be regarded as illustrations or developments of his main 
Small 4to, half vellum, uncut edges, $7.00 argument. The first part on the Critique of Pure Reason de¢z als with the same 
*,* Small-paper edition now ready, pri 22.00. subject as my former work, entitled, *The Philosophy of Kant,’ but, except in a 


few passages, it is not areproduction of it.”’ —From the Preface. 





; 7 To offer got! for poetry’s sake has been the editor's first aim in compiling 

this selection, which is intended tobe r resentative of the entire r. ze or Englist Yr y . ‘ -VOTLR > rh 10 G 

sacred poetry. rhe brief biographies inset d ill, itis hoped. satisty the natural | INDIVIDUALISM: A SYOUCEM OF POLITICS By 
f 


desire for some acquaintance with the main fa in the lives of those whose best Wordsworth Donisthorpe, Barrister-at-Law, author of ‘Principles of Pluto 


and deepest thoughts are here p! nted.”’ rom the Preface. logy,’ etc. svo, $4 


Mrs, Molesworth’s New Book for Children. 


THE RECTORY CHILDREN. By Mrs. Molesworth. With illustrations by 


Waiter Crane. I16mo, $1.2" 
A New Book of Colored Pictures, with Music. 


; TERS > p o_ 
FLOWERS O!] P AR ADISE, Music—VERSE—DESIGN—ILLUSTRATION. By 
Reginaid F. Hallward. FP: y Edmund Evans, Royal 4to, $2. 7 
1 ry 8 = ‘sn aT 
Tw elv e English Statesmen Ser ies. THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
New volume 12:mo0, cloth, limp, 6 ‘ents edges uncut, 75 cents, | 
W ALPOLE. By Solin Morley. | CHRISTMAS DouBLE NUMBER, 
“The book is one which none whi » take {it up will wi my rd put down, In 
style it is, perhaps, the best of Mr, Morley’s writings."”—Dai PRICE, 30 CENTS; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1,7 
‘*Mr. Morley’s long expected life of Sir i t Wal serag 4 as at le ngth made its | 7 
appearance, and deserves to be read not only as the work of one of the most A 
prominent politicians of the day, but for its intrinsic merits. It is a clever, | *,.* The Christmas Double Number of the English Illustrated Magazine 
4 thoughtful, and interesting biography.’’—St. James’s Gazette, } 
e : contains nearly 140 pages, with upwards or 80 illustrations. Send 30 cents 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: | 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Edward A, Freeman. | for sample copy to the Publishers. 
HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
WOLSEY. By Prof, M. Creighton, 
OLIVER CROMWELL.” xy Fre 


r TT EATT’S - 
WILLIAM THE THIRD. By H.1 CONTENTS ; 
HENRY THE SEVENTH. by J 





ALL HANDS TO be a PUMP. 
FROM MOOR TO 8 


4 “lac YF +4 ,arTiePC FRENCH GIREHOODY 
English Men ot Ac tion Series. OH, DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 
° , : ce A MODER N PROBLEM. 
New Volume. l2mo, cloth liinp. 60 cents; edges uncut, 75 cents. YUL IDE. 
POAC HERS FORRED AND F FEATHERE! 
S jv Trai HE CLOSE OF A YE 
TRAFFORD. By H. D. Traill. Aa Sa eS 
Recently published: 4 STORIED TAVERN 
ty 2 Shed , CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE, By Thomas Hughes. THE LABORS OF THE TWELVE MONTHS. 
H®NRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. Church. SNOW 
GENERAL GORDON, By Col. Sir William Butler, THE PELOPONNESUTS. 
LORD LAWRENCE, By Sir Richard Temple. cyt LE OF SIX LOVE LYRICS 
WELLINGTON. By George Hooper, NAILS AND CHAINS. 
baa (ER. By W, Clark Russell. THE CATS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
INK, Ry Julian Corbett. i LA MULETTE, Ete. 
Wacmillan & Co.'s N trated Holiday Catalogue will be sent free, by matl, to any address on applicatio 





MACMILLAN re Co., 112 Fourth Sen. ‘New Wolk 
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Sumptuous Holiday Books. 


“The Quiet Life.” 


“The Quiet Life.” Certain Verses by Various Hands: the : 
. ‘ ] nolicl , Cor 
Motive set forth in a Prologue and Epilogue by Austin Dobson A Greek-English Lexicon. 
. Sein es dell. D.D lean of Christ ¢ 
the whole adorned with numerous Drawings by Edwin DD, 1 
: ; ’T.. Dean of Rochester { 
Abbey and Alfred Parsons. 4to, ornamental leather, gilt edges, D.1)., Dear oe dale: sani 
be my ) ford, with the coéperation of 
$7.90. (In a Be r,) ford, W alibi t ; 
Greek in Columbia ¢ Nev 
ur ~~ ple ae | ; enth Edition. Revise i 
Other Works Illustrated by Abbey. Sheen. $10.00 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; or, The Mistakes of a Night A A loved Eait S 
Comedy. By Dr. Goldsmith. With Photogravure and FP ss 
Reproductions from Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. Decorations by \ | a lh 
A j 1 » » » 
Alfred Parsons. Introduction by Austin Dobson. Folio, leathe “ n nt¢ I INC ( Late 
illuroinated, gilt edges, $20.00. In a Box. l a 
scr 
OLD SONGS. With Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred 
Parsons. 4to, ornamental leather, gilt edges, $7.50. (Ina Bor.) Founded upon the Seventh Edit 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF ROBERT HERRICK. With English Lexicon pp. tv., 9 
Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. 4to, cloth, illuminated, gilt ¢ Linen, & Sheep, $4.00 
$7.50. (Ina Bor L Rp L Ta 
Sa R s 
9 pet ss by s \ I = 
Boswell’s Johnson. Zddtion de Luxe, | 20d is hoped thar it wil m 
a the lurg Lex 1 
3oswell’s Life of Johnson, including Boswell’s Journal of a - Rag wy ws ~ “ ¥ 
Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into) by citing the leading 
North Wales. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Pem ili wit 
broke College, Oxford. Edition de Luxe, 300 copies printed, ss ' } 's 3 
ge, Oxfo iv, ee eee Stormonths 
each copy of which is numbered, In Six Volumes, large 8vo, 


leather back and cloth sides, gilt tops and uncut edges. 
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many Portraits, Views, Fac-similes, etc. (/n a handso logical, and Explanatory ames St 
Price, $30.00. Pr tion Ca ss Ralie Rew P 
I On x wot Ir us > 
‘ “Fa, $7.50 
Cathedrals and Abbeys. a — 
Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland. With | larpe%,,* atin Dicti Mary. 
Descriptive Text by Ricnarp Wueatiey, D.D.  Profusely A New I a Op nary. F Francie 
Illustrated. Folio, cloth, ornamental, gilt edges, $10.00 Freund's Latin “8, Lexi AA 
a bow.) LL. D. Revised, t ik ed at Rew 
Cha T. Lewis, Ph. D., a: rles Short, LL.D., lat 
° ; : 
Bridgman’s Algeria. ee ee eee eo 


Winters in Algeria. 
ARTHUR BRIDGMAN. 


Written and Illustrated by 


Square 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $2 


Nast’s Christmas Drawin 


thy 


OS 
s>- 
Thomas Nast’s Christmas Drawings for Human 
4to, illuminated cloth, $2.00. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 








